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FRENCH COLONIAL EFFORT AND FAILURE. 


1. History of American Colonies. By Henry Casor Lopce. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1884. 

2. Gaspard de Coligny. By Wa ttTeR Besant, M. A. Lon- 
don: Marcus Ward & Co. 1879. 

3. Life of Thomas Fefferson. By J. T. Morse, JR. American 
Statesmen Series. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1883. 


ALTHOUGH the books named above contain references to the 
subject of French colonial effort, we have not yet found any 
work in which it is made a question of direct investigation. A 
visit to the French possessions in Cochin China a few years ago 
awakened a deep interest in French colonial effort, and led us 
to feel that it would be worth while to look into the causes for 
the failure of so much endeavor; and the further efforts which 
the French have in Jate years continued to make in the same 
direction make the study of French colonies all the more inter- 
esting. 

The late unsuccessful effort of France to acquire control of 
the New Hebrides at once suggests her unfortunate attempts 
during the past five years to initiate colonies in different parts 
of the world. The failure which has invariably attended them 
can be best understood by viewing them historically. Such a 
review is of special interest at this time, for France seems to 
be suffering from a chronic disease of colonisation fever, which 
is continually leading her to intermeddle in the concerns of 
weak, half-barbarous communities. It will at the same time 
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clearly indicate that from the earliest to the latest attempt at 
colonisation by France, those elements which must mark a suc- 
cessful colony have been wanting. Hence, while England has 
been the mother of nations, which have sprung up in all parts 
of the globe; while the Spaniards have settled about one half 
of the American continent ; while even the little kingdoms of 
Holland and Portugal have each mastered the problem of estab- 
lishing a successful colony, France has failed in spite of great 
effort. Why this has been so can be best answered when we 
have made our proposed investigation. We shall then see 
that the way they have always taken hold of the question out- 
wardly, as well as certain national traits, unfit them to become 
good colonists. 

We will first glance at the important attempts at colonisation 
which were made upon our own continent at an early date. 

So soon as A. D. 1504, a French ship had sailed for America, 
and during the next fifty years, until the date of Coligny’s first 
colony in Brazil, numerous vessels were crossing from France 
to the Western world. The most famous among these were the 
ships sent out from French ports by Ango and his son, which 
carried on extensive trade with Brazil ; and those which sailed 
for Canada under the renowned Jacques Cartier, whose first ex- 
pedition was in A. D. 1534. The first suggestion of a colony in 
Brazil appears to have emanated from Nicholas Durand de Ville- 
gagnon, a soldier who had attained a fair reputation in military 
service. He communicated his plan to Coligny, then Admiral 
of France, who seems to have welcomed it, and to have thought 
that in the distant West an asylum might be found for those 
whose religious opinions subjected them to persecution at home. 
Two ships were fitted out and fully equipped, but the colonists 
were not forthcoming. After much effort a company was gotten 
together consisting of a small detachment of Scotch soldiers, a 
few members of Protestant families, a number of men who 
wished to escape the consequences of a wild and irregular life, 
two Roman Catholic priests, and several convicts lying in the 
jails under sentence of death. These last were granted per- 
mission to leave the country by the king. It was a motley 
group, and failure might have been predicted from the begin- 
ning. It is also to be observed that no women accompanied 
the party, so that there was no possibility of establishing house- 
holds and homes. There was, besides, a lack of provisions, 
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scarcely more than enough for the voyage having been laid in. 
The vessel was three weeks in crossing the Atlantic, and on the 
10th November, 1555, entered the Bay of Rio Janeiro. Ville- 
gagnon adopted a site on a rocky island, which he called Coligny, 
for his first settlement. He first proceeded to erect a fort, but it 
was not long before serious troubles sprang up. The provisions 
began to fail, and then famine was followed by disease. The 
heterogeneous company failed to work smoothly together, and, 
wearied out with the labor of building the fort, a plot was 
formed against the leader’s life. This was discovered and pre- 
vented by Villegagnon, but so severely did he treat the offenders 
that many deserted him, and found refuge on the shore, where 
they inflamed the minds of the natives against the party on the 
island. Meanwhile other ships arrived bringing many Protest- 
ants. A rumor had spread through France that in the West a 
home was opened where liberty of conscience might be enjoyed. 
Three ships sailed from Honfleur with two hundred and ninety 
men and five girls, —the latter to be married in the colony. 
Villegagnon seems at one time to have leaned towards the Re- 
formed Faith, but it was only a temporary disposition, for he 
soon began to treat the Protestants of his party with great 
severity, so that they were driven to take refuge on the main- 
land. A little later another ship, the Jacques, arrived, and 
then, despite the obstacles opposed by Villegagnon, the bulk of 
the Protestants reémbarked for France, bearing with them so 
heartrending an account of their sufferings and of their leader’s 
tyranny that members of the Reformed party were discouraged 
from sailing to Brazil. In the latter country the Romanists 
themselves were at length exasperated by Villegagnon’s conduct, 
and he felt compelled to return to France. His nephew, Bois le 
Compt, was left in charge of the colony. The new governor 
was no better fitted for the post than his uncle, and the situation 
at the island became worse and worse. Not long after his ac- 
cession, an attack was made upon the island by the Portuguese, 
and the fort was carried by them. The French were entirely 
defeated, and thus terminated their effort to found a colony in 
Brazil. We must next notice Coligny’s second attempt at colo- 
nisation in America. It was made after the time when he had 
given in his full adherence to the Huguenot party, and at a 
period when France was distracted by civil commotion. The 
outlook for the Protestants was very dark, and the possibility of 
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providing a refuge for them beyond the seas was naturally 
mooted. Florida was the locality which he chose for his second 
attempt. On some accounts it appeared to be more favorable 
than Brazil. The native tribes were at variance among them- 
selves, and thus less likely to disturb intruders from abroad. 
The country, too, had been occupied by Spain, and Philip, who 
then held the Spanish throne, was bent upon fomenting perse- 
cution against the French Protestants. If by effecting a French 
settlement in Florida, the national spirit could be enlisted in its 
favor, there was hope of the entire French nation, Romanists 
and Protestants united, being aroused against Spain, instead of 
being excited against each other by the Spanish king. 

Coligny chose Jean Ribaut, an experienced sailor of valor and 
skill, and also of the Reformed Faith, to command the expedi- 
tion. The emigrants consisted chiefly of soldiers and workmen. 
There were a few gentlemen, and the entire party were Protest- 
ants. They set sail in two ships from Havre in February, 1562. 
After a voyage of about two months they arrived at Florida near 
the present town of St. Augustine. A landing, however, was 
not effected there, but the ships sailed on farther north. At the 
mouth of a river which Ribaut called the Chenouceaux, it was 
decided to land. The port was named Port Royal, and to two 
small islands at the mouth of the river he gave the names 
Libourne and Charlesfort. The natives gave them a friendly 
reception, and there was an abundance of fish and game. Ribaut 
determined to make this spot the site of his settlement. A small 
fort was erected on Charlesfort Island, and then Ribaut, leaving 
most of the party behind under the command of Albert de la 
Pierria, returned to France, intending to collect money and re- 
cruit men for the colony. He found the country plunged in 
civil war, and instead of carrying out his purpose of an immedi- 
ate return to America, he united with the forces of the Admiral, 
and fought with him until the close of the war, when he went to 
London and there published an account of his voyage. In the 
mean time those left at Charlesfort made no preparation for a 
permanent settlement. Winter drew near, and with its approach 
provisions began to fail. The only food they could obtain was 
derived from the kindly impulses of the natives, but the latter 
could not supply all that was needed. Then internal troubles 
sprang up. The severity of their captain led to mutiny, and he 
was murdered. The colonists began to despair of Ribaut’s re- 
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turn, and as a last extremity determined to return to France. 
After a long and tedious voyage they reached the English coast, 
and were thence taken to London. The accounts of America 
which they gave, combined with Ribaut’s published narrative, 
had the effect of adding much to the rising interest of the Eng- 
lish in Western lands. 

In spite of the discouraging commencement of the colony, 
Coligny did not abandon hope of its establishment in Florida. 
He sent out another expedition, under the command of Laudon- 
nicre, in 1564. It was determined to land where the shore had 
been first sighted by the previous expedition. Unfortunately 
the hostility of the natives was incurred, and this led to such 
serious results that they were upon the point of leaving Fort 
Caroline which they had built, and just about to return home, 
when Ribaut appeared with a fleet of seven ships and six hun- 
dred men, and with the needed provisions. At last the colony 
had a hopeful outlook, and had it not been for the interference 
of Philip of Spain it might possibly have been successfully estab- 
lished. The king organised an expedition against it under the 
leadership of Menendez. After a contest in which through 
treachery the French were brought under the Spaniards’ power, 
the latter, in defiance of the pledges of safety which were given, 
literally butchered the conquered colonists. Only the handful 
of men who professed to be Romanists escaped with their lives. 
This treachery on the part of Spain was overlooked by the 
French government upon the ground of its having been prac- 
tised against the colonists, not as Frenchmen but as heretics. 
But the sailors of France viewed the matter differently. An 
expedition set forth under the command of Dominique de 
Gourgues. It was conducted most skilfully, and under the 
able leadership of De Gourgues the barbarity of the Spaniards 
was amply avenged. Fort Caroline was retaken by the French, 
and the few followers of Menendez who survived the assault 
were all hanged by order of the French commander. This was 
the final episode in Coligny’s second attempt at colonisation 
in America. It is not surprising that both efforts should have 
failed. The localities chosen were such as were likely to bring 
the French into conflict with other nations. In Brazil they 
came into contact with the Portuguese, and were finally driven 
out by them, while in Florida, it was the Spaniards who broke 
up the colony. In the early stages of English colonisation in 
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America, the points to which the emigrants directed their course 
were places where their first growth would be unimpeded by set- 
tlers from foreign nations. Then, again, the French appear to 
have entered into the scheme with no adequate idea of provid- 
ing for the future. They went out in parties of men, without 
thought of forming a community of households and families 
from which alone permanent colonies could spring. They took 
with them only a small amount of provisions, and only such a 
quantity of grain as would last a short time longer than the voy- 
age. There appeared to be no outlook for future support, and 
no attempts were made to plant and raise grain on the new- 
found shore. The colonists seem to have felt that toil was be- 
neath them. They preferred to depend upon the generosity of 
the natives, and in one instance when they might have fished 
for food themselves, they chose, upon the contrary, to buy the 
fish from the natives. The contrast presented by the English 
in Virginia and New England is very striking. These learned 
that it was by labor alone that colonies were to be maintained, 
and they did not shrink from the hardship which it involved. 
“Men fell to building houses and planting corn,” and it is said 
that even in the streets of Jamestown tobacco was sown. Of 
the New England Puritans too, their minister wrote, “It is not 
with us as with men whom small things can discourage.” They 
seem also to have realized that in the new country they had 
really to make their Aomes. Not men alone but households di- 
rected their course to the Western shores. 

But for the failure of these two important attempts at colonisa- 
tion in America, Brazil might to-day have been French ; and al- 
though it is improbable that Florida could have been eventually 
withheld from becoming a part of the United States, the success 
of a French colony there would have undoubtedly led to the set- 
tlement of large numbers of Frenchmen in Florida, as in Lower 
Canada. A probable effect of such a settlement would have 
been to cause so great an amount of French emigration to the 
United States as to give us a large French element in our popu- 
lation, somewhat in proportion to the German, or Irish. 

We must next notice a third attempt to gain a controlling 
foothold in America by the French. There seemed in this 
effort every probability that it would be crowned by success, 
and it has left in Lower Canada an enduring evidence of the 
likelihood of its accomplishment, in about 900,000 descendants 
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of the original settlers from Normandy. Canada is supposed 
to have been discovered by Sebastian Cabot in 1497. Jacques 
Cartier took possession of the territory in the name of Fran- 
cis I. in 1535, and named it New France. Seven years later 
La Roque de Roberville established the fort of Charlebourg, 
near the site of the future city of Quebec, which was founded 
in 1608 by Samuel Champlain. An expedition from Canada 
pushed down the Mississippi River in 1682, exploring it to its 
mouth at the Gulf of Mexico. Near the latter point the first 
French colony in Louisiana was founded by Iberville in 1699, 
and thirteen years later Louis XIV. granted a charter to M. 
Crozart. This isa brief outline of a most successful beginning 
of French colonisation in America, but it was fruitless in giving 
the mother country a permanent dominion here, for, coming 
into conflict with the English colonies, the French advance 
westward was checked, and Canada was brought under the Brit- 
ish rule. Had the French been content to remain in the local- 
ities of their original settlements in Cape Breton Island and 
Lower Canada, it is possible that the latter territories might 
still have remained under the control of France. But under 
the guidance of the Marquis de Montcalm, a different policy 
prevailed. The country in the West was occupied, and the 
Indian tribes inhabiting it were attached to the French cause. 
Three forts were built : one on the Ohio, on the site of Pitts- 
burg, Fort Duquesne ; one on the St. Lawrence, Fort Niagara ; 
and one on Lake Champlain, Fort Ticonderoga. The English 
colonists, thus hemmed in, were cut off from necessary means of 
growth and expansion, and the war which lasted from 1754 to 
1759-60 was a necessary result. The victory at Louisburg in 
1758, followed by that of Quebec in the next year, together with 
the capture of the three forts mentioned above, left the British 
masters in North America, and in 1763 the territory was defin- 
itively ceded to Great Britain by the Treaty of Paris. A year 
before, Louisiana had been ceded to Spain, but in 1800 France 
again obtained possession of it through the influence of Napo- 
leon I. The latter, however, sold it to the United States three 
years later for $15,000,000. This purchase included more than 
the present State of Louisiana, for the name was then applied 
to all the territory now covered by Arkansas, Missouri, Iowa, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Indian Territory, Dakota Territory, and the 
greater part of Minnesota. 
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With the loss of Canada, all hopes of French empire in Amer- 
ica had been ended, and the sale of Louisiana forty years later 
necessarily followed. It is difficult to estimate how largely the 
French were to blame for this disastrous termination of plans 
for colonisation which had opened with so much promise. They 
were in possession of important and strongly fortified positions, 
and had won the sympathy of the native Indians to their cause. 
When we see the British and their colonists emerging victori- 
ous from a struggle in which so much advantage was with the 
French in the beginning, we cannot resist the conclusion that 
the loss of large and important territories in America to the 
French was due rather to their fault than their misfortune. The 
impossibility of effecting any extensive dominion in America 
seemed to be fully appreciated when Louisiana was sold. The 
far-seeing genius of Napoleon would easily realise that this ter- 
ritory, situated right in the path of our westward growth, must 
eventually be incorporated into the United States. Hence it 
was far wiser to dispose of it, when it could be made a source 
of pecuniary gain to France, than to await a time when it might 
become fruitful of disputes between the two nations. How won- 
derful is the contrast to-day between the results of French, 
British, and Spanish colonising in America. England and 
Spain have given birth to nations in this Western world, while 
a few scattered islands, and the strip of French Guiana, are all 
that remain to France, the whole of the French possessions in 
America amounting to only 80,000 square miles and 301,323 in- 
habitants. Surely this is but a meagre remnant to tell the tale 
of all the efforts made. Many of the ca:ses of this failure have 
been apparent as we have proceeded. The same will be equally 
true as we continue our investigation by considering what has 
(as well as what has zo?) been accomplished in Africa and Asia. 
Five years ago we were following the reports of the French 
campaign in Tunis. After considerable fighting, that region 
was annexed to France. Tunis is adjacent to Algeria, and the 
history of French contact with the latter country is a sufficient 
index of future French policy in Tunis. 

We will, then, first consider what France has heretofore ac- 
complished in Algeria. 

The territory of this colony consists of a series of mountain 
ranges and intervening plains. These mountains, the Atlas, 
which run east and west, are entirely distinct in the central and 
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western provinces of Algiers and Oran, but in the eastern prov- 
ince of Constantine, this separation of the three ranges of the 
Little, Middle, and Great Atlas is gradually obliterated, and they 
are blended into one. The vast volume of heated air which rises 
from the Sahara Desert, and thus leaves a vacuum behind it, 
draws down the northern winds to fill the vacant space. These, 
as they traverse the Mediterranean, gather a quantity of mois- 
ture, which, as it strikes the snowy summits of the mountains in 
winter and the cooler months, is precipitated in abundant rains 
and dews upon the northern plains of Algeria. Consequently 
there is an exceedingly fertile growth throughout all this region, 
all the land north of the Middle Atlas being so well watered. 
Between this range and the Great Atlas is the Algerine Desert, 
and off from the south side of the Great Atlas extends the vast 
Sahara Desert, along whose northern borders are the oases, as 
far as which the French conquest has extended. The produ- 
cing power of the fertile plains in Algeria is so great that im- 
mense quantities of grain might be raised there, and if the home 
government took steps to induce emigrants from France to set- 
tle there, the colony would become self-supporting instead of 
costing the mother country $5,000,000 yearly. When the Ro- 
mans held possession of this territory, they made full use of its 
capacities, and Algeria became the granary of Rome. 

The natives of the country are divided into two very distinctly 
marked classes, Berbers or Kabyles,and Arabs. From time im- 
memorial these two races have occupied the soil. The Kabyles 
are a domestic people, living in definite localities, chiefly in the 
mountains in the province of Constantine. They dwell in houses 
built of stone, and lead an agricultural life, not caring for horses. 
As a rule they have only one wife, although they are Moham- 
medans. The Arabs, upon the contrary, are nomadic, living in 
tents, and dependent upon horses. In winter they live on the 
plains, a special locality being assigned to each tribe; but dur- 
ing the summer their homes are on the lower Atlas mountains, 
where, as in the plains, each tribe is confined within its own ter- 
ritorial limits. The successive occupations of the country have 
somewhat affected the race purity of the Kabyles, although they 
have never been subjected until within recent times by the 
French. But as various nations have taken possession of Alge- 
ria, the Arabs have retired to the desert, and escaped both con- 
quest an@tommingling with the dominant race. This, however, 
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is not true of the Arab inhabitants of large towns, whose blood 
has become more or less mingled with that of the foreign in- 
truders. Past history has shown that this is an exceedingly 
difficult country to subjugate. Carthagenians, Romans, Vandals, 
successively occupied the territory, but the Kabyles retired to 
the mountains, and the Arabs to the desert. The latter were 
never brought under any external control until the land was in- 
vaded by their Mohammedan neighbors from Arabia, who, hav- 
ing the same nomadic habits and manners of life as the Algerian 
Arabs, were able to effect what no former invaders had done. 
So again at a later epoch [1516] the Turks obtained the mastery, 
and were able to hold the Arabs under their control, until in 
1830 the French overthrew the Dey of Algeria and entered upon 
the long period of conquest by which the country has been fully 
subjected to their authority. 

The war with France arose from an incident in itself very 
trifling, yet which expressed a state of feeling from which a 
rupture might very easily spring. The right of the coral fran- 
chise in Algiers belonged to the French, they paying a definite 
sum to the Dey for the control of it. This sum the Dey arbi- 
trarily increased, and when the French consul protested against 
his allowing unauthorized parties to trespass upon the coral 
fields, the Dey answered the protest by fining the consul. A 
short time after this, the consul interfered to protect two Jews 
from the Dey’s extortion, and the latter struck him in the face 
with a fan. This insult was beyond endurance, and the French 
representatives in Algeria speedily left the country, the natives 
firing upon their vessel as they were going out of the harbor. 
The result was that a French fleet of twenty-five vessels sailed 
from Toulon bearing 38,000 men, who landed ten miles west of 
the city of Algiers on the 14th of July, 1830. Five days later a 
battle was fought at Staouéli, four miles inland, in which the 
power of the Dey was overthrown, and soon after Algeria was 
surrendered to the French. By this event the pirating of the 
Mediterranean was broken up. For centuries the Algerine cor- 
sairs had been the terror of the Mediterranean commerce, and 
even of its northern shores, for the watch-towers which are 
pointed out to the traveller along the Genoese Riviera, and the 
villages built high up in the rocks beyond the reach of these 
marauders on the coast, testify to the dread of attack from which 
the inhabitants were never free. It was reserved for France to 
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rid the world of these pests, and she is worthy of all honor for 
the vigorous way in which this mission has been fulfilled, and 
for the patient perseverance with which through long years she 
has pressed on towards the complete control of the country. It 
was nearly thirty years before the conquest was terminated, and 
in the long struggle half a million Frenchmen fell. The terri- 
tory had to be disputed inch by inch, until at last the Kabyles 
were subdued in their mountain retreats in the Jurjura, and the 
French military power was gradually extended south to the oases 
of the Great Desert. But even when this had been accomplished 
the Moslem hatred of the intruding Christian could not be tamed. 
And so it has still remained. Although France holds Algeria 
with a grip which is not to be relaxed, yet years must pass be- 
fore the natives can become reconciled to the French dominion. 

We must now consider the policy of the invaders as masters 
of the country. The tendency of the French has been to make 
it a military, to the discouragement of its becoming a commer- 
cial and agricultural, colony. The government is admirably ar- 
ranged so that most of the administration of their own local 
affairs is in the hands of the natives. Schools for them are en- 
couraged. The laws are justly carried into effect. Polygamy is 
decreasing, so that it is reported that those natives who have 
business relations with foreigners have seldom more than one 
wife. Many modern improvements have been introduced, such 
as excellent irrigation of the soil, fine roads and railways. In 
many such ways as these just indicated, the condition of the 
natives has been greatly ameliorated, and the occupation of the 
French has certainly been a decided advantage to them, and has 
much the same missionary attitude which we shall presently see 
has characterised the course pursued in Cochin China, while 
moreover it must be regarded as of the highest importance that 
this valuable territory on the Meditcrranean, on the coast of 
Northern Africa, should be in the hands of a Christian power. 
In these two respects, the benefit conferred upon the natives by 
the conquest, and the advantage of Algeria’s being under Chris- 
tian control, we cannot but believe that the French have made 
a success of their undertaking. But as a colony, and a bene- 
fit to France, we must view it differently. There are about 
2,700,000 Mussulman inhabitants, and only 200,000 Europeans, 
of whom nearly the whole number are French, and of the latter 
nearly one third are soldiers. When we subtract the officials, 
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it leaves an insignificant French population. France has not 
pursued a policy such as is likely to attract many colonists. We 
have already spoken of the grain-producing capacity of the soil. 
The climate though hot in summer is cool in winter, and cannot 
be regarded as unhealthy. These conditions ought to draw 
many immigrants into the country, and undoubtedly they would, 
were it not for the ungenerous outcry of the producers in South- 
ern France against the free importation of grain from Algiers. 
Hence the duties imposed by the French have cut off the home 
market from the produce of Algiers. The further bad policy of 
maintaining in Algeria the French custom-house regulations, 
imposing heavy port dues, has had the effect of shutting out 
foreign vessels from the Algerine harbors, and many ships pass 
the country empty, which would go in and take a cargo were the 
ports free. Thus the foreign market is also cut off. The con- 
sequence is that few of the better class of settlers are tempted 
to go to Algeria. Those who attempt colonisation there are 
said to be, as a rule, men who have failed in everything else. 
It is generally this class which in the first instance accepts the 
grants of land from the government. Through their misman- 
agement they do not succeed here better than in their previous 
ventures, and in most cases they are followed by men from 
among the few of more substantial character who go to Algeria, 
and these become successful farmers. A feeling of unrest is 
reported as widely prevalent amongst the French in Algiers. 
They do not regard themselves as permanently located there, 
and anxiously anticipate the time of their return to France as 
to home. 

Hence we are inevitably led to the conclusion that however 
much the French occupation of Algeria may, when viewed as a 
conquest, be considered an advantage, yet when estimated in 
the light of a colony, or of an intended benefit to France, it 
cannot be regarded otherwise than as a failure. 

This glance at the French conquest and policy in Algeria sup- 
plies the key to an understanding of what has been done, and 
may still be looked for, in Tunis. The campaigns of the two 
countries were singularly alike, there being only this difference: 
that in Tunis the natives were subdued after many months of 
fighting, instead of after many years, as in Algeria, —a differ- 
ence which is to be attributed partly to the French having al- 
ready acquired a strong foothold in North Africa before the 
conquest of Tunis was begun, and also to the fact that Tunis is 
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only about one tenth as large as Algeria; while in Tunis, again, 
they have had to contend only against Arabs. And as the con- 
quests have been so similar, so it is to be anticipated that the 
same colonisation policy which has prevailed in Algeria will be 
pursued in Tunis. This is all the more probable when we see 
that a like policy has been followed in the Oriental colony of 
Cochin China. 

The early ventures of the French in what is now British In- 
dia were of too transitory a nature to merit much notice. An 
attempt was made to erect a French empire there by the gov- 
ernor of Pondicherry ; but his plans were frustrated by the vig- 
orous action of Lord Clive, who, in his triumph over the French 
at Plassey, virtually established the English supremacy in the 
East. France, however, did not yet abandon the hope of ac- 
quiring these important possessions. Napoleon’s attack on 
Egypt had India in view, and the English dominion there was 
only assured by the defeat of the French forces in Egypt by 
General Abercromby, and by the Convention of Cairo. 

The only important territory which has come permanently 
under French control in the East has rather accrued to France 
by a fortuitous concurrence of events than been sought for in 
active conquest. In A. p. 1801 the French assisted Gailong, a 
fugitive king of Anam, to regain his throne. They were induced 
to take this step by a Romish Missionary Bishop, under whose 
care the young king had been educated. The Bishop took the 
king to Paris, and a treaty between the two countries was rati- 
fied there, by which promises of aid were granted the exiled 
monarch, and various privileges guaranteed to the French. Soon 
after securing his throne, Gailong annexed Tonquin to his do- 
minions, and called himself Emperor of Anam. A long period 
of prosperity for the Romish missions followed, and, in spite of 
obstacles which subsequently arose to the propagation of Chris- 
tianity, the number of converts in Tonquin alone is said now to 
number 400,000. The favorable condition of affairs under Gai- 
long was not destined to continue. The history of the Israel- 
ites was repeated. ‘There arose up a new king over Egypt, 
which knew not Joseph.” After 1825 the French missions suf- 
fered severe persecutions. Many were the protests made by 
the French representatives at the court of Hué, the capital ; but 
without result. In 1847 an attempt was made to enforce tolera- 
tion, and the Anamese troops met with a defeat. But this had 
only a temporary influence, for in 1856 the persecution broke 
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out anew. Amongst those who suffered was a Spanish mission- 
ary, — Spanish priests from the Philippine Islands having also 
taken part in the work of Christianising the country. There- 
fore Spain was led to unite with France in an expedition against 
the country in 1858. The following year Saigon was bom- 
barded, and opened to foreign trade; but it was not until 1863 
that peace was concluded, and Saigon with its surrounding ter- 
ritory formally ceded to the French. Various disputes sprang 
up from time to time, and at the rectification of the frontier in 
1870 France was left in possession of six provinces, and with a 
protectorate over the dependent kingdom of Cambodia. This 
has been further modified by the late war. 

The country with which France has formed such important 
relations has four large divisions. Of these, Cochin China 
proper is mostly sterile, and Tsiampa, in which Saigon is sit- 
uated, is extremely so. Cambodia, well watered by the Mekong 
River, enjoys a luxuriant tropical vegetation, and is termed the 
garden or granary of the empire. Tonquin has a soil well fer- 
tilised by rivers and canals, and much mineral wealth, but it 
suffers from extremes of heat and cold. The climate in Saigon 
and the country now possessed by the French is intolerably hot, 
the mean temperature being 83° F., while in April and May the 
mercury stands at 97°. When there, in the month of April, the 
writer found it impossible to be out of doors later than 9g A. M. 
Nor do the inhabitants suffer from heat alone, but from May to 
August there is combined with it a wet season which renders 
existence nearly unendurable. Dreadful diseases prevail, among 
which dysentery and its kindred disorders and violent fevers are 
the most common. Hence, when the French first occupied the 
country their numbers were decimated by sickness, and this ob- 
stacle threatened to prove more serious than the opposition of 
the natives. Much attention had to be given to sanitary meas- 
ures. The streets of Saigon were raised to a higher level, spe- 
cial care was given to drainage, and other means of precaution 
were taken. Yet, despite all these, it was necessary to arrange 
the term of military and official service so that no one should be 
detained in the country longer than two years at atime. A per- 
manent residence was not to be thought of. Saigon is situated 
sixty miles from the sea on the Saigon River. The writer visited 
it in the spring of 1881, but found in it little of interest. The 
gardens, the elegant mansion of the governor, and the large new 
Romish Cathedral were the chief objects to attract attention. 
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There were numerous soldiers and barracks, and a few shops, 
but these contained a very inferior assortment of goods. There 
were streets laid out in abundance, and even piles of bricks dis- 
posed with a view to building houses, but everything seemed to 
have come to a standstill. One redeeming characteristic of the 
place was the perfume with which the air was laden from the 
tropical growth of flowers, — frangipanni, jasmine, cactus, and 
palms being most noticeable. The chief export of Saigon is rice, 
of which vessels can obtain any amount which they are willing to 
take. What trade is carried on is mostly in the hands of other 
nations than France, for recent statistics show that only twenty 
per cent. of the ships which have gone to Saigon have borne the 
French flag. Although the commerce of Saigon has shown 
some yearly increase, the settlement is not likely, at the present 
outlook, ever to become a great commercial mart like Yokohama, 
Shanghai, or Hongkong. The contrast between the bustling 
aspect of these three ports and the tame sleepiness of Saigon is 
almost startling. Nor is it wholly surprising when we reflect 
that Saigon is sixty miles from the sea, on a winding river, at 
whose mouth there is so large a sandbar that vessels of large 
draught can only enter it at high tide. And then, apart from this 
obstacle, the fact that rice is the principal export of the country 
is not likely to attract many ships. The chief communication 
of France with her Cochin Chinese colony is the line of steam- 
ers of the Compagnie des Messageries Maritimes, running from 
Marseilles to Shanghai. Yet it is doubtful whether the company 
would find sufficient inducement for their steamers to call at 
Saigon were it not for the heavy subsidy which it receives from 
the government. The round trip of a steamer costs the com- 
pany 500,000 francs, and the government pays 300,000 francs of 
this amount, in consideration of which the steamers stop at Sai- 
gon twenty-four hours, and carry the French mails. While 
there is this one regular line of steam communication with Co- 
chin China, there are a number of lines whose steamers run be- 
twcen England and the more eastern settlements. 

Considered as a colony the French settlement in Cochin China 
can scarcely be regarded otherwise than as a failure. By a col- 
ony is meant the emigration of the natives of a country to 
another land, in which they acquire permanent homes, and in 
which they reproduce to a greater or less degree the mother 
country from which they came. Generally speaking, there are 
two conditions which are essential if a colony is to succeed: 
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the new territory must have a climate in which the colonists 
may enjoy reasonably good health, and there must be a fair 
prospect of commercial activity. But Saigon presents neither 
of these requisites. As has been shown, the climate is such as 
to admit of only the briefest possible residence, and the French 
population must necessarily be restricted to those whose pres- 
ence is absolutely required, such as officials and men of that 
class. Nor in the present condition of this locality are there 
sufficient commercial inducements to attract men from the 
mother country. When we consider the British settlements in 
the East, or even that of the Dutch in Java, we witness the up- 
growth of communities which are the genuine offspring of the 
nations which planted them. They may properly be regarded 
as colonies. But when we turn to the consideration of what has 
been accomplished at Saigon, we see that it cannot fairly be 
termed a successful colony. There is, however, another aspect 
of the occupation of the country by the French, in which they 
have shown themselves worthy of the highest praise. Viewed 
as a missionary undertaking, their settlement in Cochin China 
must be regarded as valuable in a high degree to the natives. 
Thousands of the latter have been converted to a form of Chris- 
tianity under which we may at least hope that they are far bet- 
ter off than under their former pagan superstitions. They are 
under an impartial administration of justice, instead of being 
subjected as formerly to the precarious tyranny of the Anamese 
mandarins ; while, furthermore, the French have put forth most 
laudable efforts for the establishment of an excellent educa- 
tional system. When, therefore, we are compelled to arrive at 
the conclusion that this territory is of little or no value to 
France, unless, perhaps, as a naval station, we must not overlook 
the fact that she has exerted, even in spite of wars from time to 
time, in this semi-civilised country, an influence of very great 
value to its inhabitants. 

It has thus been shown that both in Africa and Asia, the 
French have lamentably failed in their attempts to establish 
commercial colonies. In Cochin China the climate has been a 
serious obstacle, but most of the trade which is carried on in 
spite of it has been allowed to fall into foreign hands, while in 
Algeria the policy has tended to discourage commercial enter- 
prises. Hence, as in America, so also in Africa and Asia, we 
have met with nothing to lead us to suppose that they will ever 
succeed in colonising. For despite repeated efforts on the part 
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of the French, we have seen them fail on every hand. Why 
should this have been so? The inevitable friction and conflict 
with colonies of other nationalities, as in America, will in some 
degree explain it; yet here again further questions are neces- 
sarily raised. Why should the French dominion as a rule be 
that which has given way before the foreigner? And why 
should not France have succeeded in Algeria? We believe 
that two traits in the French nature will go largely towards the 
solution of these questions. One of the most striking char- 
acteristics of the French people is their attachment to their 
native soil. The English love “Old England ;”’ the Germans 
are devoted to the “ Fatherland ;”” Americans are proud of the 
“Land of Liberty,” yet it is doubtful whether in any of these 
cases there is so strong a feeling of identity with one’s native 
land as is found in most Frenchmen, who seem incapable of ex- 
istence apart from “ La Belle France.” The intensity of this 
characteristic is eminently opposed to the French becoming 
good colonists. There is also another trait in the French char- 
acter which is equally an obstacle in the way of their being able 
to colonise. It is their want of adaptability to varied circum- 
stances. Any one who has been thrown much into contact 
with them, whether in France or elsewhere, must have been 
deeply impressed by their inability to free themselves from the 
slavery of routine and “red tape.” Everything must march ac- 
cording to a rigid rule, which makes no allowance for exceptions. 
It is this which makes French mariners excellent sailors in fair 
weather, but questionable ones on a stormy sea, where a ready 
adaptation to the emergency of the hour is indispensable. 
There is the same necessity to adapt one’s self to the varied 
conditions of colonial life, and the French are not so constituted 
as to enable them readily to meet this necessity. 

However many may be the minor causes, we believe that the 
two traits of French character upon which we have touched 
largely account for the signal failure which has attended their 
colonising enterprises in the past. Hence we believe there is 
little reason to hope that in any newly acquired territory any 
other course will be pursued than that which has ever marked 
their colonial policy. Hence, if we are justified in reading the 
future dealings of France in such territories by the light of the 
past, we must predict that they will be of no value to France. 

DaniEt M. Bares. 
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A SOCIALIST’S PLEA FOR THE OBSERVANCE OF 
SUNDAY. 


De la Célébration du Dimanche, CEuvres complétes de PIERRE 
JosErpH ProupHon. Tome II. Paris: Librairie Interna- 


tionale. 1868. 


Ir was but a few years ago that Mr. Herbert Spencer visited 
this country, and, after a complimentary dinner at Delmonico’s, 
New York, given by some admirers before his departure, made a 
speech fully sustaining his reputation. Courteously preparing 
the company for his finding fault with Americans, he maintained 
that we needed “a revised ideal of life ;’’ that we inclined too 
much to make work the end instead of the means of living ; 
that under the tutelage of such masters as Carlyle, Mill, and 
Matthew Arnold, we were exhibiting an insane passion for 
work : in brief, “that we have had somewhat too much of the 
‘gospel of work.’ It is time to preach the gospel of relaxation.” 

The Gospel that has been preached these many years of the 
Christian era inculcates both work and relaxation. And it is 
pleasant to see that it has in its treasure, and brings forth out 
of it, “things new and old.” The sabbatism [Heb. iv. 9: 
caBBarcpds| of the New Testament rests upon the word of Him 
who is “ Lorp also of the Sabbath Day ;” and He came, not to 
destroy but to fulfil, the law of the Old Testament. 

The Sunday question will not slumber. Whether from the 
pulpit, the press, or the platform of elections, it seems always 
ready to be brought forward. Its agitation is most significant. 
It presents the test-question of the moral law: Shall the Church 
and the State, so long agreed as they have been upon the foun- 
dations of Social Ethics, at length split on this rock of the 
weekly observance of a day of public rest? And the partisans 
of the great issue seem to think there can never be any peace 
between them, On the one hand, the champions of the Church 
ply their arguments from Holy Scripture, building mostly on 
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authority not universally respected. On the other, advanced 
thinkers of the socialistic philosophy, heading a large army 
of publicans and Sunday sinners, repudiate all authority save 
that of a materialistic science. While even in the religious 
half of the dispute, it is easy to see that division operates to 
weaken the front presented to the enemy ; some, with puritanic 
strictness, estranging their natural allies in the Church; others, 
with much ceremonial forwardness, thinking to condone the 
fault of practical desertion from the cause of CurisT in a hostile 
world. 

It is with the hope of sounding a parley between the con- 
tending hosts, at least affording time to hear and reflect on 
some points of agreement, rather than difference, that I have 
ventured to introduce to them a stranger and foreigner, bearing 
a message from the camp of the Socialists. 

Pierre Joseph Proudhon, author of the little treatise on the 
Observance or Celebration of Sunday under review, lived in 
France some forty years ago. He wrote vigorously on politics, 
commerce, public-works, but particularly on questions of po- 
litical economy, sociology, and labor-reform. Scholarly and 
thoughtful, he drew the attention of the educated ; radical and 
sympathetic, he won the hearts of the discontented and dan- 
gerous classes. To the study of the Old Testament he brought 
a fair knowledge of the Hebrew and a great contempt for 
Divine revelation as such. But he was a deist, and a tolerably 
genial specimen of the class. For a curious illustration of how 
the doctors of sceptical philosophy may differ among themselves, 
one may contrast the fine tribute of praise given by Carlyle to 
the penitent king David with the scornful exegesis which 
Proudhon elaborated on the A/tserere [Psalm li.]. Everything 
written by him bears the stamp of a radical in State, Church, 
and Society. The motto of the man has come to be one of his 
own sayings, viz., “ Property is Robbery.” * 

But this violent socialist, communist, and rationalist wrote 
for his countrymen one of the strongest arguments for the ob- 
servance of Sunday. He reasons with ability, and pleads with 
them in terms of impassioned earnestness to restore the day to 

* “ La propriété, Cest levol.” Explications sur le droit de propriété. The senti- 
ment is said to have been expressed before by one of his compatriots, Brissot de 


Warville, who recanted it prior to his death in 1793. Of more curious interest is 
the information that S. Ambrose anticipated both by using somewhere these words : 


Superfluum quod tenes, tu furaris. 
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the place of honor which is its due. He is the enthusiastic 
admirer of the Decalogue, as being the culmination of the 
genius of Moses. He sees in it a wonderful grasp and com- 
pression of human wisdom, and values it for its plan of social 
and moral legislation. Most of all, the fourth commandment 
arrests his attention, and to a review of his argument we shall 
now turn. 

In the space of seventy-five pages of our average I2mo, the 
author arranges a preface, introduction, four chapters, and a 
conclusion for his essay. Postulating the legitimacy of a social 
science having authority, not arbitrary, but convincing, he would 
make use of perishing human systems by seizing their inde- 
structible ideas before the systems themselves passed away. 
Such an eternal truth, he believes, underlies the fourth com- 
mandment, because Moses has therein applied the weekly di- 
vision of time, a universal propriety in the fitness of things. 
The finding of its value he credits to no other source than 
spontaneous human genius, that kind of “ magnetic vision 
which discovers the first arts.” He says, at the end of his 
preface : — 


To-day, when questions of labor and wages, of industrial organi- 
sation and national work-shops, of political and social reform, occupy 
most urgently the public attention, it has been believed that the study 
of a legislation, having for its basis what might be called the theory 
of Rest, might be useful. Nothing equal to the Sabbath, before or 
after the legislator of Sinai, has been conceived or executed among 
men. Sunday, the Christian Sabbath, seemingly now a thing of wan- 
ing obligation, will revive in all its splendor when the guarantee of 
labor shall have been acquired, with the well-being which is its reward. 
The laboring classes are too much interested in the maintaining of the 
public observance of Sunday ever to let it perish. When the time 
comes, all will celebrate the festival, although not one may go to 
mass. 


Entering upon his introduction, the author quotes in literal 
translation the text of the commandment, remarks on the 
slender admiration bestowed upon it by the learned, accounts 
for and justifies the change in the day made by Apostolic usage, 
and lays down the chief heads of his argument. They are found 
in the proposition that the object of the Jewish legislator in 
the hallowing of the seventh day was fourfold, viz., cévz/, do- 
mestic, moral, and hygienic. To each of these heads he devotes 
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achapter. The object, he says, was the vastest, the most uni- 
versal, that the thought of a nation’s founder could embrace. 
Apologising for his appearance in religious company, he desires 
not to be suspected of “ religiosity,” merely because of having 
discovered reasonable things in a religion. 

The first aspect of the purpose of the fourth commandment 
is, that it was for a civé/ object. The method of the rabbins, 
who use an arbitrary authority for interpretation, has been long 
supplanted by the use of reason, sanctioned by Holy Writ.* 
Regarded in this light, both as to number and series, the Dec- 
alogue, as a whole, is a “magnificent symbol,’ — “the genesis 
of moral phenomena, the scale of duties and crimes, founded on 
analysis, wise, and wonderfully developed.” Moreover, its sub- 
jects had no hand in its making; it was from a mind above 
theirs (the author means Moses, but is quite unsteady at this 
stage). The Jewish State was no modern democracy; its 
founder was impelled to provide for it something which would 
bind together the hearts and minds of the people, in “a society 
truly fraternal,” not force them into “an agglomeration of in- 
dividuals.” The thing supplied was the national festival, an 
institution, a special institution, based on the historical deliver- 
ance from slavery, and meant to keep the grateful remem- 
brance of that before all the coming generations. The first 
consequence would be zzstruction concerning the history of the 
people, their religion, politics, ceremonial, and moral laws. The 
instruction prescribed for the great assemblies tended to draw 
out and fuse the affections of the people. Besides, these as- 
semblies were spectacular, attractive, joyous; and the recur- 
rence of a weekly festival, a day of rest, had the effect of 
keeping up the spirit of the great festivals of the year. Again, 
the weekly assembly was conservative of the law and the law- 
keeping spirit so necessary to the stability of the people, them- 
selves charged with a great trust, the oracles of their faith and 
the constitution of their country. The connection of the priest- 
hood with the Hebrew State is a topic set aside by the author 
for future remark. 

The second ground of the institution is shown to have been 


* Here the author cites S. Paul; but it is worthy of note that the Law given from 
Sinai is not bluntly imperative, not imperiously arbitrary. The Decalogue is intro- 
duced with these words : “I am the Lorn, thy Gop, which have brought thee out of 
the land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage.” Here is the appeal to history, rea- 
son, and gratitude, made before the appeal to a sense of duty by mere authority. 
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its design to both borrow from, and lend something to, the fixed 
institution of the family. This reaching out to a physical fact 
(for such only the author seems to think the family) is a mas- 
terly stroke of legislation. “Such,” he says, “is the admirable 
economy of the Mosaic system, and the close-fitting connection 
of all its parts, that in studying it one seems to be following an 
exposition of physical facts, rather than a scheme of human de- 
vice.” Regard to social degree, station, lot, must be had: all 
sorts and conditions of men must be brought within the in- 
fluence of the law. The family, with its servants, dependants, 
even guests, is particularised in the text of the commandment ; 
and a special reason given for the weekly day of rest is quoted 
from Deuteronomy v.14, 15. “That thy manservant and thy 
maidservant may rest as well as thou. And remember that 
thou wast a servant in the land of Egypt, and that the Lorp, 
thy Gop, brought thee out thence through a mighty hand and 
by a stretched-out arm ; therefore the Lorp, thy Gop, com- 
manded thee to keep the Sabbath day.” One whole day in each 
week instituted rest for domestics, —this was to curb the 
master, while it gave a lift to the underling; this was to check 
the lust of gain, and arrest the wear and tear of making haste 
to be rich. The commonwealth of the Hebrews was the sum of 
patrimonial estates of all sizes, not held in perpetuity, but only 
until the year of release, the jubilee of seven times seven years. 
The scaling of rights and duties was a principle never forgotten 
by Moses: it has regard to equalisation. Prevention was better, 
he thought, than cure. The public day of weekly rest, truly 
and fairly kept, will, to-day, do more to prevent those exaspera- 
tions of degree and class that belong to modern society, than 
will all remedies do to alleviate them. 


What do we really see on all sides? Here, in the lap of luxury, 
men discontented, 4/asés, poor even with their riches : there, laborers, 
whose misery forbids their reason or their soul to aspire ; happy if 
perchance they can find some work to do on Sunday! the excess of 
selfishness provoking the general horror ; sophists indoctrinating the 
multitude whom a providential instinct still preserves from their unin- 
telligible systems ; and in the midst of all this, Christianity, with finger 
pointing to the Decalogue, and without solicitude to explain herself, 
maintaining the celebration of the day which makes us all equal in 
making us brothers. Is it not as though she said in clear tones: 
There is a time to work and a time to rest. . . . If some among you 
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have no relaxation, it is because others have too much leisure. Mor- 
tals, search for truth and justice: look within yourselves ; repent your- 
selves, reform yourselves ! 

Thanks to the Councils, which, better minded than the luxurious 
abbés of the eighteenth century, have inflexibly decreed on the sub- 
ject of keeping Sunday. And would Gop that the respect for this 
day were still as sacred with us as it used to be with our fathers! ‘The 
disease which gnaws us would be more keenly felt, and the remedy 
perhaps more promptly perceived. It is to the priests especially will 
belong the duty of awakening drowsy minds from sleep: be it theirs 
to seize boldly the noble opportunity, the mission, which is offered 
them, before others lay hold on it. 


After this fine passage, the author takes up the topic of the 
priesthood in the Hebrew nation, saying of it that it formed the 
strongest rampart, and became the most watchful guardian of 
the sabbatic institution. The Levites were no congregation de- 
tached from the republic; on the contrary, they were the main- 
spring, the working pivot, of the State. In peace and in war 
they were indispensable ; they were counsellors, heralds, offi- 
cers, surgeons, health-inspectors, champions of law and order. 
The very exactness of their pay depended on the Sabbath. The 
study of their peculiar place in Israel justifies the conclusion 
that a very close affinity unites the office of the priest to the 
happiness of families. 


It is on Sunday that the character of the priest in its conciliatory 
and apostolic aspects shines the brightest. The visit of the curé is 
the joy of a rural family. How many sick are comforted, poor per- 
sons aided, adversities sweetened, hates extinguished, enemies recon- 
ciled, by the mediating of the curé/ Then the priest, in the rural dis- 
tricts particularly, has no time to waste, but must act on the spur of 
the moment ; and it is on Sunday that he sees his duties multiply, his 
works bear their finest fruits : it is Sunday which exhibits all the good 
which he is capable of doing. 


The mora/ ground of the institution is next treated with some 
caution, as being more difficult than either the civil or the do- 
mestic. What is wanted here is not a homily, rather a setting- 
forth of the practical, purely ethical value of a settled public ob- 
servance such as this in question, Certainly there is in it, then, 
a motive-power, which is of prime importance in morals. Moses 
secured this by throwing around the day all the sanctity and 
ceremony that he could: it was made most holy ; to treat it as 
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any other day was held to be sacrilege. To further its hold on 
the moral powers of man, Moses introduced the principle of sol- 
itude, disengagedness from labor and the cares of this life. 
‘‘To him nothing seemed more desirable than to hold the mind 
in that sober enthusiasm which is produced by knowledge of the 
good, the contemplation of ourselves, and the speetacle of na- 
ture.” The rest, not of sloth or frivolity, but of collectedness, 
not of egotism, but of self-possession, is favorable to morals, 
and such, our author holds, was the rest aimed at by Moses. 
So consecrated and so employed, the day would be one of tender 
memories, heroic dedications, costly sacrifices, lofty musings, 
and noble aspirations. Even though religion should not be the 
outcome of such a frame of mind, poetry would be, and the rest 
of the seventh day would find in it a strong and lasting support. 
Then, by way of illustration, the author’s meaning is made clear 
in the relating of a little idyl of the laboring class, exemplify- 
ing what Pascal says: “ All our reasoning.” 

The fourth chapter contains the argument of public hygiene. 
This is a reason not suggested by Moses: it would not have 
been understood then: even now, people are strangely indiffer- 
ent and careless about it. Rest is necessary to health, one 
might argue, and therefore, since there is a day of rest pre- 
scribed, the institution must be salutary. But the essential idea 
of it is not so much rest as periodicity : this cuts at equal inter- 
vals the time appointed for man with fixed and regular succes- 
sion of six days for work and one for rest. Why six, rather 
than five, or seven, or ten days of labor, to one of repose? 
Why the week rather than the decade? 

It is not strange that, after long observation of the relations 
between disease and time, the human mind should have discov- 
ered also some connection between health and time. <A doc- 
trine of “crises” is as old as Pythagoras, while number and 
proportion entered largely into the knowledge of the most an- 
cient Egyptians and Babylonians.* The presumption came to 
be in favor of regularity rather than irregularity in all matters 
of series, succession, or relation. Rising from one generalisa- 
tion to another, the mind conjectured that correspondence ran 


* Mr. Fox Talbot’s reading of the Creation Tablets, found on the supposed site 
of ancient Nineveh, substantiates the facts of not only the observance of a sabbath 
by the Babylonians, but of their belief that such a day of rest was ordained at crea- 
tion. The text of the tablet is as follows: “On the seventh day He (the Creator) 
appointed a holy day; and to cease from all business He commanded.” 
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through the universe, and that number, rhythm, or series was 
the key to it all. So it happened that Moses, in his most com- 
prehensive legislation, availed himself of this key to the science 
of sciences, a principle of transcendent harmony (ame harmo- 
nique transcendante). 

The verification of this lies in the results of experiment. 


Diminish the week by one day, and it is found that work is compar- 
atively insufficient for repose ; increase it by one day, and it becomes 
excessive. Establish the plan of resting half a day, every three days, 
you increase the loss of time by the fractional arrangement ; and in 
dividing the natural unity of the day you disturb the numerical equi- 
librium of things. Set apart, on the contrary, forty-eight hours of rest 
after twelve consecutive days of labor, you kill the man with inertia, 
after having worn him down by fatigue.* 

Proudhon then asks, with great earnestness and admirable 
candor : — 

How, then, did Moses make so exact a guess? He did not invent 
the week, but he was, I believe, the first, and the only man, who used 
it for such a great purpose. Would he have adopted this proportion 
if he had not calculated beforehand all its far-reaching extent? And 
if it was not in him the result of a theory, how can so wonderful an 


intuition be explained? Moreover, as to supposing that chance alone 
had thus favored him, I would rather believe in a special revelation 
made to him, or in the fable of the sow writing the Iliad with her 
snout. 

Here ends his argument; but he makes an excellent summary 
of it in the fifth and last chapter, together with a spirited and 


* William von Humboldt testifies from observation : “ When I was in Paris dur- 
ing the time of the Revolution, it happened that, without regard to the divine insti- 
tution, this appointment was made to give way to the dry, wretched, decimal sys- 
tem. Every tenth day was directed to be observed as the Sunday, and all ordinary 
business went on for nine days in succession. When it became distinctly evident 
that this was far too much, many kept holiday on the Sunday also, as far as the 
police laws allowed, and so arose on the other hand too much leisure. In this 
way one always oscillates between two extremes, so soon as one leaves the regular 
and ordained middle path.” — Letters, etc., London, 1849, i. 270. 

“Ina paper read by the late Charles Bianconi, the celebrated car proprietor in 
Ireland, before the British Association for the Advancement of Science, at Cork, 
in August, 1843, he stated that there were then in his establishment 100 vehicles 
performing daily 3,800 miles, with 1,300 horses. He added, ‘The establishment is 
not at work on Sundays, with the exception of those portions of it which are in con- 
nection with the post-office or mails. Experience teaches me that I can work a 
horse eight miles per day sx days in the week much better than I can six miles per 
day for seven days ; and by not working on Sundays I effect a saving of twelve per 
cent.’” 
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feeling application to his own country. His conclusions are 
stated with clearness and vigor as follows : — 

1. That the sabbatic institution was conceived in principles of high 
political wisdom, the greatest secret of which consists in making the 
means spring out of the end. 

2. Tirat this institution, analysed in the circumstances of its origin 
and reform, supposes liberty, equality, supremacy of religion and law, 
executive power in the people, absolute dependence of functionaries, 
means of subsistence the same for all. 

3. That its effects, mediate and immediate, are summarised as foi- 
lows: Highly developed sociableness, perfect morality, health of body 
and mind, constant happiness, always susceptible of increase and vari- 
ety, in keeping with ages and characters. 

4. That the observance of the day was eminently conservative of 
social order, which in its turn proved conservative of the day. 


When Proudhon undertakes to preach to his socialistic con- 
gregation, he feels the isolation of his office, and apologises for 
it by explaining the Divine legation of Moses in this way: he 
spoke to his age and people in terms adapted to their capacity 
to understand him; he explained himself, as he was bound to do, 
never by deigning to give reasons, nor by anticipating objec- 
tions, but by simply declaring the command of JeEnovan : — 


Thou shalt keep holy the seventh day, because it is the rest of the 
Eternal who has delivered thee out of Egypt. Moses, forced to adapt 
himself to the intelligence of his freedmen, chose, among all the rea- 
sons which he could give for his laws, the most imposing and formida- 
ble, and, let it be said boldly, upon last analysis, the most true — the 
only true reason. 


Then the author labors to explain the faith of Moses as being 
of severe Deistical propriety, much above the level of his peo- 
ple, and therefore independent of the terms he uses to instruct 
the vulgar. Natural laws, as they are studied, reward the dis- 
coverer with revelations of the universal order and will of Gop. 
Here follows a paragraph of marked ability, when we remember 
that it was written more than forty years ago : — 


In the period of origin, religion was politico-scientific ; priesthood 
was at the same time magisterial and educational. All social organi- 
sation is included in this trilogy. But the priest must needs be dog- 
matic and intolerant, the judge violent and despotic; the philoso- 
pher, a despiser of priests and kings, calls down upon himself perse- 
cution and obloquy. Humanity, as a whole, had to bear the reproach 
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of its own folly before we learned that the division of functions does 
not carry with it the separation of powers, and that, if there is contra- 
diction between reason and conscience, between conscience and law, 
such contradiction comes from ourselves. To-day we are on the eve 
of a proclamation of peace ; civil law is recognising its insufficiency, 
and reaching out for the support of religion ; philosophy touches on 
the demonstration of mysteries ; faith, without abandoning doctrine or 
tradition, offers rational explanations. Who would dare to say that 
out of reciprocal concessions there will not emerge something grander 
than Law, Philosophy, and Religion ? 


Then the author pleads for the establishment of an aristoc- 
racy of knowledge and virtue, —a faculty honored for prudence, 
and learning, and patriotism. The mistake of royalty should be 
confessed by all, kings and commons; for its existence all are 
to blame. But let it pass and be abolished, without hate and 
without vengeance. 


And let us preserve, let us restore, the solemnity of Sunday, so emi- 
nently social and popular, not as matter of ecclesiastical discipline, but 
as the institution conservative of morals and manners, the source of 
public spirit, the place of reunion inaccessible to armed police, and the 
guarantee of order and liberty. In the celebration of Sunday is lodged 
the most teeming principle of our future progress ; it is under the fa- 
vor of Sunday that reform will be achieved. 


The country must listen to the unpleasing laws of duty, or 
prepare for the worst. The face of nature will not be changed, 
but society will be corrupted by frivolity and luxury; queens of 
comic opera will soar above all in riches, while the hard-toiling 
woman, wife of laborer or artisan, will sink down in humiliating 
poverty. Woman, overvalued for beauty, will become the traf- 
fic of the rich, while the poor will be forced to take the disgraced 
and rejected of the sex. The ignorant and embruted of the 
lower class will appear at the worst; schooling will be free to 
them, but no work nor bread. If now and then a man of talent 
shows himself among them, he will be seized on, perhaps re- 
warded, enriched ; but that will be only to make him desert his 
own and enter the higher class. The people, ready always to 
follow wealth and power, will have become alienated from Chris- 
tianity, and easy victims to materialistic and pantheistic super- 
stition, worshipping fetiches, falling down to idols of wood and 
stone. And then the rich, under pretext of utility and toler- 
ance, will champion the new devotions, saying, “There must 
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be a religion for the people.” The irrepressible conflict of 
might with property, title, and prescription will surely come. 
And after law and order shall have prevailed, when the insur- 
gents shall have been destroyed, they will be handed down to 
posterity as assassins, while their victims will be glorified as 
martyrs. “And this state of things,” he says, “will last until 
Gop takes pity on you.” 

The author concludes that, for his part, the dream of some 
great man’s coming to put everything to rights is a vain and 
foolish notion. Society must work out its own salvation with 
its own hands. He trusts rather to the ideas which are old as 
mankind. “All the elements of order and happiness, preserved 
by imperishable tradition, are present with us; the only ques- 
tion is, how to understand their synthesis, the method of their 
application and development.” 

Taken altogether, the argument of Proudhon is ingenious and 
interesting. Its sagacity in reacting against the radicalism of 
the French capital forty years ago, and anticipating the issues 
of our own day, is remarkable. It is easy to see that he is, by 
turns, too discursive, too ingenious, and too sentimental; but he 
must be credited with having a hard task to perform with his 
very limited materials, with maintaining an appreciative spirit 
towards the work and mission of Christianity, with the posses- 
sion of a warm and patriotic heart. No attempt has been made 
by me to point out ina critical way the defects of the argument ; 
they are as patent from our point of view as they must have been 
concealed from his own. 

But the value of the essay should commend itself more partic- 
ularly because it affords the friends of Sunday observance a two- 
fold advantage at this very time. 

1. All the boisterous clamor of the bar-room and the beer- 
garden on this subject has been transformed into the smooth 
speech and subtle logic of such men as Mr. John Stuart Mill. 
Sunday laws have been represented by these men as highly ty- 
rannical. Mill says: “All legislation in respect to Sunday is an 
illegitimate interference with the rightful liberty of the individ- 
ual.” Now, with Proudhon to quote from, may it not be con- 
tended in reply that Sunday laws do not enforce religion; that 
they are simply protective of society ? 

2. The position of Mr. Herbert Spencer, alluded to in the first 
part of this paper, exposes him no little to annoyance from his 
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French ally, — for allies they surely are in the “gospel of relax- 
ation,” — while in another quarter Mr. Spencer might not enjoy 
the company of his friend. When we are told in the Data 
of Ethics that “normal vitality implies a relation between activ- 
ity and rest, falling within moderate limits of variation... . 
Ethical requirements may here be to such extent affiliated upon 
physical necessities as to give them a partially scientific author- 
ity. . . . The function of Absolute Ethics in relation to private 
conduct will have been discharged, when it has produced the 
warrant for its requirements as generally expressed ; when it 
has shown the imperativeness of obedience to them.” 

Surely Proudhon has done the very thing called for. Her- 
bert Spencer has ready to hand the argument for the obligation 
of Sunday rest, upon no arbitrary authority, but upon “the sci- 
entific basis” he demands for all questions of ethics. It is an 
obligation not alone because commanded by JEHovAn, but be- 
cause the “imperativeness” of it has been written by the same 
finger of Gop on the tables of natural law. 

These positions may now be boldly taken and held: (1.) Sun- 
day laws do not enforce religion. (2.) They are protective of 
society. (3.) They are ethical and social requirements, because 


they are physical necessities; and therefore they have a dis- 
tinctly scientific authority. 


Joun JoHNsoN. 














THE HISTORY OF THE PAPACY DURING THE 
REFORMATION. 


A History of the Papacy during the Pertod of the Reformation. 
By M. Creicuton, M. A., LL. D., late Fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford. 2 vols. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


1882. 


Tue rise, sway, and decline of Papal imperialism created, in 
the very nature of things, epochs in history fraught with deep 
significance and dramatic interest. The Papal See held a 
unique position during the Middle Ages. It was an influence 
and power absolute and grandly spectacular beyond any mediz- 
val dynasty. The Roman curia laid arbitrary claim to be the 
only centre of sacerdotal unity in the Catholic Church, and in 
the West usurped the vested rights and obliterated the autono- 
mies of most of the national Churches. The Papacy was, more- 
over, a powerful political factor as well as an ecclesiastical au- 
tocracy. It ever and anon held the balance of power among 
the secular thrones of Europe. A historical survey of an insti- 
tution of such commanding power and prestige in the ecclesi- 
astical and state systems of medizval Europe is of absorbing 
interest alike to the thoughtful Churchman and to the philo- 
sophical student of history. 

These volumes by Dr. Creighton — a clergyman of the Church 
of England, and editor of The English Historical Review — are 
a permanent and noble contribution to both ecclesiastical and 
general literature, and form a work of singular merit. It is a 
monument of learning and critical research, and the historic 
sense and literary style of the author is that of a gifted historian 
and strong, refined, and facile writer. The first two volumes 
more immediately embrace the history of the Papacy during the 
close of the Middle Ages, from the great Schism of the West, 
in the fourteenth century, to the dawn of the Renaissance. The 
preface states that further volumes may be forthcoming, wherein 
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the historical survey of the Papacy will be traced down to the 
final dissolution of the Council of Trent. The historian divides 
the subject matter contained in these first two volumes under 
the respective titles of The Great Schism, The Council of Con 
stance, The Council of Basel, and the Papal Restoration. The 
chapters of the Introduction are devoted to a general sketch of 
the gradual rise and development of the Papal system in the 
Catholic Church of the West. 

A concatenation of causes and circumstances produced the 
Papal theory of Catholic unity, and led to the gradual establish- 
ment of the Papal monarchy over the Western Church during 
the Middle Ages. With the downfall of the old Roman Empire 
of the Czsars by the iron and ruthless hand of Goths, Huns, 
and Vandals, and with the new foundation of the imperial sys- 
tem by the Bosphorus, the Roman See, by virtue of the au- 
gust traditions of the classic city, gained in organisation, dig- 
nity, and authority. Prior to the fourth century the Roman 
Church was overshadowed by the venerable Eastern Church. 
The civilisation and ecclesiastical system of Italy and Rome 
were permeated by Greek influence. The leading ecclesiastics 
of the Roman Church bore Greek names. Her theological sci- 
ence and Divine Liturgy were cast in an Eastern mould. From 
about the fourth century may be traced the xorm of distinctively 
Latin and Roman Christianity. It was in or about that age that 
the Latin Missal was substituted for the Clementine Liturgy. 
Great names, like those of Leo, Gelasius, and Gregory, began 
from that age to be distinguished and shed lustre upon the Ro- 
man See. 

In the eighth century the Italian people transferred their alle- 
giance from the effete imperial system in the East to the vigor- 
ous young Carlovingian dynasty, built upon the ruins of the 
old Roman Empire by the strong hand and administrative ca- 
pacity of Pippin the Short. The alliance of the Latin Church 
with the Frankish kingdom was a splendid stroke of policy to 
exalt the Papacy, by extending the authority of the Roman See 
beyond the Alps so as to trench upon the jurisdictions of the 
national Churches of England, France, and Germany. Under 
Pippin’s son, the uiustrious Charlemagne, the union of Church 
and State continued to strengthen the power and increase the 
dignity of the Roman Pontiff, and paved the way for the final 
establishment of the Papal monarchy upon the ruins of the 
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Frankish kingdom. By the middle of the ninth century the 
Papacy had become a political institution of commanding influ- 
ence in shaping and controlling the destinies of the states-sys- 
tem of Europe. It was at this time that the medizval and 
modern Papal theory of Catholic Unity was, for the first time 
in the history of the Catholic and Apostolic Church, advanced 
under the colorable genuineness and authenticity of the notori- 
ous Isidorian Decretals. The compact and powerful organisa- 
tion of the Roman Church gave concrete and plausible expres- 
sion to such a conception of Church unity. It is an historic fact 
that episcopacy antedates the Papacy by nine centuries. With 
reference to the forged Decretals, Dr. Creighton says : — 

This forgery did not come from Rome, but from the land of the 
Western Franks. It set forth a collection of pretended decrees of 
early Councils and letters of early Popes which exalted the power of the 
Bishops, and at the same time subjected them to the supervision of 
the Pope. The Pope was set forth as universal Bishop of the Church, 
whose confirmation was needed for the decrees of the Councils. The 
importance of the forgery lay in the fact that it represented the ideal 
of the future as a fact of the past, and displayed the Papal primacy 
as an original institution of the Church of Curist. The Papacy did 
not originate this forgery, but it made haste to use it [vol. i. p. 12]. 


Nicholas I., A. p. 858-867, was the first Bishop to elevate the 
Patriarchate of Rome into a See of avowed irresponsible and 
absolute authority over the Catholic Church. However, the 
disorders attending the downfall of the once imperial dynasty of 
the Franks prevented the Popes for the period of two centuries 
from carrying into effect the theory of the forged Decretals, and 
it was not until the aggressive pontificate of the celebrated 
Hildebrand that Papal supremacy became the permanent and 
distinguishing feature of the ecclesiastical system of Rome. 
Gregory VII. was endowed with consummate administrative 
genius. The pontificate of Hildebrand was chiefly remarkable 
for the theoretical exaltation of the Papal institution as being 
paramount to the universal Episcopate of the Catholic Church. 
The garish idea of Papal infallibility was rooted deep in the 
mind of this astute ecclesiastic. His policy anticipated the 
Vatican dogma by eight centuries. 

The root principle of the Isidorian Decretals, which consti- 
tuted the basis and leverage of the Hildebrandine system, be- 
came further embodied in the ecclesiastical system of the West 
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by the fixesse of the civilians of the University of Bologna. In 
the middle of the twelfth century there issued from this cele- 
brated university the famous decretum of Gratian, which incor- 
porated into canonical and legal form the absolute claims and 
principles of the medieval Papacy. Perhaps the pontificate of 
Innocent III. was the greatest in the annals of the Papacy. 
The thirteenth century saw the meridional splendor of the Papal 
See. Innocent was quite as lofty a mind and executive a genius 
as his celebrated predecessor, Gregory VII. The ecclesiastical 
reign of this Pope marked the high-water level of Papal impe- 
rialism. The pontificate of Innocent III. nursed into vigorous 
life the religious orders of the preaching and mendicant friars. 
Monachism in the Western Church received powerful impulsion 
and extension from the burning devotion of Francis of Assisi, 
and Dominic of Castile, whom the poet Dante called “a spirit- 
ual splendor.” 

If the thirteenth century displays to us the grandeur of the 
Papal system, it also gives us an interesting glimpse of the sur- 
viving tradition of the primitive order of national or provincial 
Churches. Louis IX., the pious King of France, by his Prag- 
matic Sanction asserted against Papal absolutism the essential 
liberties of the Gallican Church. After the pontificate of In- 
nocent III. the Papacy began to lose power and lustre. The 
Popes allied themselves with the crowns of Europe in mini- 
mising the rights of the nobles and the common people. Dr. 
Creighton says : — 

In England during the Barons’ war the Papacy was on the side of 
its pliant ally, Henry III., and steadily opposed all efforts to check 
his feeble misgovernment. The great English Churchmen, on the 
other hand, sided with the Barons, and the English Church was the 
strongest element in the struggle against royal oppression [vol. i. 
p. 24]. 

In Boniface VIII. was reproduced the imperious spirit of 
Hildebrand and Innocent III., but the logic of events had de- 
termined the decay and decline of the medizval Papacy. In 
the sharp, uncompromising struggle with Edward I.,— justly 
styled England’s Justinian, — and with Philip IV. of France, the 
Papacy lost caste in the eyes of Europe. Anglican and Gallican 
liberties and immunities were boldly asserted and maintained in 
defiance of the flaming bulls of the exasperated and defeated 
Roman Pontiff. The reaction against the monarchical theory 
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and policy of the Roman See dates from the birth of the four- 
teenth century. The assumed Scriptural, primitive, and legal 
basis of the Papal system was remorselessly attacked and im- 
pugned in the trenchant writings of the poet Dante, and Co- 
lonna, who became Archbishop of Bourges, and John of Paris, 
a Dominican monk. The removal of the Curia from its tradi- 
tional seat in the city of the Seven Hills to luxurious Avignon 
marked the ascendency of French influence in the Latin Church. 
The open breach between the Papacy and the Franciscan Order 
was, mcreover, significant of the changing spirit of the times. 
Michael of Cesena, the general of the order, in his 7vactate 
against the Errors of the Pope, boldly asserted the lawfulness 
and propriety of conciliar authority in resistance of Papal ab- 
solutism. The anti-papal position taken by the Franciscan 
order was warmly supported by the erudition and literary ability 
of William of Occam, an Englishman who bore the title of “the 
Invincible Doctor,” and the celebrated Marsiglio, an Italian 
civilian, author of the Defensor Pacis. The luxury and general 
worldliness of the Papal Curia at Avignon led to a policy of ex- 
tortion throughout the Western Church. The burden of tax- 
ation upon England produced the enactment of statutes that 
stand as shining landmarks in English Constitutional History 
to bear unimpeachable testimony to the essentially national 
character and status of the pre-Reformation Church of Eng- 
land. 

The Papal Curia remained away from Rome seventy years. 
In 1377 the traditional residence of the Bishop of Rome was 
again resumed amidst the decayed grandeur of an effete civili- 
sation. The fourteenth century marked an eventful epoch in 
the history of the Papacy. It was the period of the great 
Schism of the West which shattered and scandalised the im- 
perial system of the Roman Church. This disaster to the 
unity of the Western Church had its cause in the antagonistic 
feeling existing between the two factions in the College of Car- 
dinals, representing respectively the Italian and French influ- 
ence in the administrative policy of the Roman Curia. No 
sooner had Urban VI. been raised to the Papal throne upon the 
removal of the Curia from Avignon to Rome in 1378, than the 
French Cardinals repudiated his election on the ground of duress, 
and proceeded to set up a rival Pope at Avignon in the person 
of Clement VII. The fourteenth century was an age made 
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vicious by the dominancy of pride, avarice, and passion, but 
happily the cloud that overshadowed the Western Church was 
pierced by a soft gleam of radiant light in the character and 
career of a woman. In a dark and degenerate age of Curist’s 
Holy Religion, Catherine of Siena shone as a paragon of simple 
piety and fervent devotion. Dr. Creighton’ gives a beautiful 
pen-portrait of her, couched in a glowing piece of descriptive 
writing :— 

She presents a picture of purity, devotion, and self-sacrifice to which 
we turn with feelings of relief. In her intense and passionate desire 
for personal communion with Jesus, Catherine resembled the fervent 
nature of S. Francis of Assisi. But her lot was cast in times when 
zeal had grown cold in high places. . . . A simple maid of Siena, she 
ventured in her Master’s name to try and redress the evils which were 
so open and avowed. . . . She died at the age of thirty-three. . . . A 
low-born maiden without education or culture, she gave the only pos- 
sible expression in her age and generation to the aspiration for 
national unity and for the restoration of ecclesiastical purity [vol. i. 
p. 71]. 

Dr. Creighton is specially happy in pen-portraiture. The 
picture of John Wyclif, like that of the devout Catherine of 
Siena, is one of the leading attractions of his history. The 
learned historian sketches out at large in a vigorous and ex- 
tremely interesting manner the political, philosophical, and 
theological ideas embodied in the truculent writings of this 
controversial priest of the Church of England. It would seem 
clear that Wyclif substantially held and advanced the later 
Protestant notion of the invisibility of the Church, while he 
illogically clung to the old Catholic doctrine of sacramental 
grace. In attacking the scholastic tenet of Transubstantiation, 
Wyclif happily did not lose his belief in the Real Presence in 
the Eucharist. He still held to that most comfortable doctrine 
of the faithful, as the same was cherished in the purest times of 
the Primitive Church, and denied only the vulgar theory touch- 
ing the mode of the Presence. Dr. Creighton says :— 

Wyclif did not deny the Real Presence of CurisT in the elements ; 
he denied only the change of substance in the elements after conse- 
cration. Curtst’s body was still miraculously present, but the miracle 
was wrought by Curist Himself, not by the words of the priest. 
“The truth and the Faith of the Church is that, as Curist is at once 
Gop and man, so the Sacrament is at once the body of Curist and 
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bread, — bread naturally and the body sacramentally” [vol. i. p. 
109 |. 

The great Schism continued to absorb and distract the mind 
of Western Christendom. The celebrated University of Paris 
labored to restore the broken unity of the Latin Church. The 
King of France was induced to appoint a commission, composed 
of the theological faculty of the university, to report on courses 
of procedure, if any, whereby to heal the schism. The learned 
commissioners submitted a report wherein was proposed three 
possible measures to be pursued in the premises, viz. : Abdica- 
tion by both rival Popes, arbitration, or a general council. 
The times had indeed changed since the pontificate of Hilde- 
brand or of Innocent III., that the leading theological university 
of Europe should unreservedly enunciate the idea of conciliar 
authority. The spirit of the age and the logic of events were 
educating the mind of the Western Church to an appreciative 
sense of a long-lost principle of Primitive Catholicism, — in ap- 
pealing to the corporate authority of the Church as voiced in 
synodal action. History strangely repeats itself. In the thir- 
teenth century the Pragmatic Sanction of Louis IX. gave con- 
crete expression to the traditional spirit of Gallicanism. One 
hundred years later France again voiced the essentially national 
character of the Gallican Communion. In 1398 the French 
king and clergy, under the dominant influence of the University 
of Paris, withdrew allegiance from the Pope at Avignon. All 
the states of Europe, save Scotland and Aragon, likewise re- 
jected the struggling cause of Benedict XIII. In the course of 
five years, however, a reactionary feeling in favor of Benedict 
restored the obedience of France. In 1406, under further pres- 
sure from the practically omnipotent influence of the University 
of Paris, the French Parliament rendered a decision declaratory 
of the vested rights of the Gallican Church : — 

On September 11, a further decision was given that the Gallican 
Church should be free “thenceforth and forever from all services, 
tithes, procurations, and other subventions unduly introduced by the 
Roman Church.” This was a withdrawal from Benedict XIII. of the 
important power of raising ecclesiastical revenues, and contained also 
an assertion of the right of the national Church to manage its own 
affairs under royal protection [vol. i. p. 172]. 

The language of this decisive legislation breathes the animus 
of Anglicanism. The fifteenth century revived in the mind of 
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Western Christendom the primitive idea of conciliar authority. 
The Council of Pisa in 1409 was ostensibly a reforming council. 
It was summoned in order to restore the shattered unity of the 
Western Church. Its action was decisive. The rival Popes of 
Rome and Avignon were declared contumacious, and were sum- 
marily deposed. 

The Cardixals, assembled at Pisa, proceeded forthwith to elect 
a new Pope, who took the pontifical name of Alexander V., who, 
however, never lived to take up his residence in the Vatican. 
His successor was John XXIII., whose pontificate closed in 
ignominy. The fifteenth century was avowedly an age of re- 
forming councils. The mind of Western Christendom had 
drifted away from the traditions of the medizval Papacy. The 
Council of Constance, even more than that of Pisa, symbolised 
and accentuated the primitive idea of conciliar action and au- 
thority. The great schism was still the scandal of the Western 
Church. The spiritual life of the faithful — both priest and 
laity — was ebbing low. Pride, avarice, and lust for place and 
power were dominant vices. The times and manners demanded 
sweeping reforms in the whole ecclesiastical system. The 
Council of Pisa furnished a high and authoritative precedent for 
further synodal action whereby to heal the schism and institute 
remedial measures to cleanse the ecclesiastical system. The 
Council at Constance convened in 1414. At this time there 
were three rival claimants to the Papal primacy. John XXIII. 
was in immediate succession from the Pope elected by the Car- 
dinals at Pisa, and the Council of Constance was prima facie 
bound to recognise his pontificate. The vexed question of the 
restoration of Church unity was, however, of paramount con- 
sideration with the fathers at Constance, and Pope John ob- 
structed the action of the council. The Pope opposed the plan 
of a general abdication by the three contending claimants of 
the Papal throne. His resistance cost him the deprivation of 
his pontifical office. The Papacy was again abased by the depo- 
sition of John XXIII. 

One avowed object of synodal action at Constance was the 
extirpation of heresy from the Church. The writings of Wyclif 
embodied and disseminated tenets which were calculated to 
poison the popular mind against the regnant ecclesiastical sys- 
tem of the West. Wyclif’s un-Catholic teaching of the invisi- 
bility of the Christian Church, moreover, not only militated 
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against the Papal system, but was unquestionably subversive 
of the very first principles of institutional Christianity itself. 
The English Church formally condemned the writings of the 
famous priest of Lutterworth on the ground of heresy, and the 
Wyclifite movement on English soil evaporated in socialistic 
Lollardism. But the history of Wyclif is not confined to Eng- 
land. The commanding influence of this censor of the political, 
social, and ecclesiastical systems of the fourteenth century was 
most felt on foreign soil. Wyclif's writings were carried into 
Bohemia by Jerome of Prague, who was a student at Oxford, and 
their moral power produced one of the greatest religious and na- 
tional movements known to history. A coterie of choice spirits 
in the University of Prague — men of learning, eloquence, and 
fervid piety, among whom John Huss and Jerome of Prague are 
best known to fame — ardently embraced the opinions of Wyc- 
lif. Bohemia soon became a plague-spot of heresy in the eyes 
of the Papal following. It does not appear that Huss held to 
Sacramental Communion under both kinds as being absolutely a 
sine qua non to orthodoxy. He regarded it as more agreeable 
to our blessed Lorp’s institution, and the Apostolic and primi- 
tive usage, without, however, making it the article of a falling 
or standing Church. The essence of his heterodoxy lay in his 
un-Catholic view of the Church as being an unorganised body, 
and consequently in his anti-sacerdotal and anti-sacramental 
opinions. The spirit of the age in which Huss lived not only 
condemned his views and writings as pestilent and worthy of ex- 
tirpation, but also was harsh enough to condemn Huss himself 
as a common felon and worthy only of a cruel death. 

The action taken by the Council to cure the plague of heresy 
in Bohemia shocks the moral sense and Christian charity of this 
modern age in which we live, but it must be remembered that 
the corporate conscience of Europe and Christendom in the 
time of Huss recoiled from heresy as a great crime. Four hun- 
dred years ago the Christian world held the sanctities of the 
Faith to vastly outweigh the sacredness of human life. John 
Huss died heroically at the stake. The last and touching scene 
in his life is graphically portrayed by our author : — 

He was led out of the town into a suburb called Briiel, where, in a 
meadow, the stake had been prepared. To the last he asserted to the 
bystanders that he had never taught the things laid to his charge. 
When he was bound to the stake, and Lewis of Bavaria again begged 
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him to recant, Huss answered that the charges against him were false : 
‘I am prepared to die in that truth of the Gospel which I taught 
and wrote.’ As the pile was kindled Huss began to sing from the Lit- 
urgy: ‘O Curist, Son of Gop, have mercy upon us; O Curist, Son 
of the living Gop, have mercy upon me ; Thou who wast born of the 
Virgin Mary’— ‘The wind swept the flames upward into his face, 
and he remained speechless. His lips were seen to move for a few 
minutes, and then his spirit passed away [vol. i. pp. 354, 355]. 


The famous Jerome of Prague suffered a like death at the 
hands of the fathers at Constance. If Papal authority was om- 
nipotent over the Western Church in the thirteenth century, 
conciliar authority was omnipotent over the Papacy in the fif- 
teenth century. Pope John XXIII. was deposed by the Council 
of Constance; Gregory XII., one of the old rival claimants, was 
reluctantly forced to abdicate; and the third Pope, Benedict 
XIII., was shorn of his dignity, as in the case of Pope John, by 
deposition from the Papal primacy. A new Pope was elected, 
who bore the name of Martin V. The Council of Constance at- 
tained at least one object of its existence, in restoring external 
unity to the Latin Church by its decisive action in healing the 
great Schism. But in the matter of reforming abuses incident 
to the Papal system, the Council proved a dismal fiasco, The 
Council of Constance threw away a grand chance to reorganise 
the ecclesiastical system of the West upon a more primitive and 
truly Catholic basis. Dr. Creighton says :— 


During the abeyance of the Papacy, while Europe was smarting 
under the exactions which the maintenance of the two Papal courts 
had involved, while every one had before his eyes the ruin wrought in 
the ecclesiastical system by Papal usurpations, a splendid opportunity 
was offered for a temperate and conservative reformation. The collec- 
tive wisdom of Europe, after nearly four years’ labor and discussion, 
was found unequal to the task. . . . The decisive correction of abuses 
required more statesmanship and more disinterestedness than was to 
be found among the fathers of Constance [Vvol. i. p. 418]. 


It had been decreed at Constance that the conciliar principle 
should henceforth become a live tradition of the Church, and 
agreeably thereto it was ordered that another General Council 
of the West should be held in five years. The limitation of the 
time expired during the pontificate of Martin V., who had been 
invested with the Papal dignity at Constance. In 1423, there- 
fore, the proposed Council convened at Siena, but the attend- 
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ance was meagre, and the influence of the Papal Curia strong. 
A pronounced feeling of national jealousy obtained among the 
deputies, which proved a bar to harmonious action, and deter- 
mined the speedy dissolution of the Council. It was mutually 
agreed, however, that the next Council should convene at Basel 
in seven years. In the mean time the Bohemian question was 
destined to loom up before the mind of Western Christendom, 
to appeal for just and equitable settlement. After the tragic 
death of John Huss the Hussite movement assumed a national 
character, and involved the German Empire for many dreary 
years in a veritable de//um internectum. The Emperor Sigis- 
mund signally failed to reduce Bohemia to obedience either of 
the Church or State. Qizka’s superb, phenomenal generalship 
organised the Bohemians into an invincible army. It was liter- 
ally like an army terrible with banners. The nobles and peas- 
ants were a united people in defence of a holy cause. The Four 
Articles of Prague constituted the basis of the Hussite confes- 
sion ; these articles demanded from the Church freedom of 
preaching, Sacramental Communion under both kinds, the 
Apostolic poverty of the clergy, and severe repression of all 
open and mortal sins. The natural and historical tendency and 
law inherent in great religious movements operated powerfully 
to weaken the strength of the Hussite movement; schism di- 
vided the Bohemians into factions. The Conservatives or Utra- 
quists held by the moderate position of John Huss, and professed 
conditional loyalty to the regnant ecclesiastical system. The 
Radicals or Taborites were like the later English Puritans, in 
repudiating the basilar and essential principles inherent in the 
Catholic and Apostolic foundation of Christianity. The Bohe- 
mian question was looming up before the mind of Churchmen 
and statesmen in Europe in the light of a very delicate and for- 
midable problem. The solution thereof without either losing 
to the unity of the Church a large and deeply religious constitu- 
ency, or impairing the essential integrity of the ecclesiastical 
system, was a matter to tax the wisdom of the fathers at Basel. 
The pontificate of Martin V., who had been made Pope at Con- 
stance, was marked by a cautious, astute, and aggressive policy. 
The great Schism had involved the abasement and abeyance of 
the Papacy. The Councils of Pisa and Constance had symbol- 
ised and given concrete expression to the primitive and old 
Catholic idea and tradition of synodal action and authority. To 
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revive the long lost tradition of Papal supremacy in the palmy 
days of Innocent III., and restore the lapsed power and pres- 
tige of the Roman See, was the burning ambition of Martin V. 
His persistent and politic efforts to enthrone the Papacy again 
in the states system of Europe were eminently successful. 
Under the rule of this Pontiff the Papal See became again the 
political centre of Italian unity. Martin V. was not content, 
however, with the suzerainty of the Italian States. His inordi- 
nate lust for supreme place and power controlled the Papal pol- 
icy towards both France and England. Martin V. succeeded in 
reéstablishing the Papal authority in France in derogation of 
national rights. The once powerful influence of the University 
of Paris in resisting the encroachments of the Roman Curia 
upon the ancient liberties of the Gallican Church had materially 
declined. The youthful King Charles, from motives of political 
expediency, became an ally of the Pope, and in 1425 issued a 
decree restoring the Papal authority within and over the provin- 
cial jurisdiction of France, — a decree, however, which the Par- 
liament refused to register. The national character and inde- 
pendent spirit of the English people in matters of Church and 
State necessarily antagonised the absolutism of the Papal See. 
To advance the interests of the Papacy in England, therefore, 
Pope Martin V. elevated to the Cardinalate Henry Beaufort, 
Bishop of Winchester, an appointment against which the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury entered an emphatic protest. Moreover, 
the Pope kept writing incessantly to the King and Archbishop, 
demanding the abolition of the anti-papal legislation enacted 
under Edward III. and Richard II. Dr. Creighton says :— 

He wrote also in the same strain to the University of Oxford. In- 
deed, so deeply did Martin V. resent the ecclesiastical attitude of 
England, that he said in a consistory, “ amongst Christians no states 
have made ordinances contrary to the liberties of the Church, save 
England and Venice.” Martin’s instincts taught him truly, and he did 
his utmost to blunt the edge of the weapon that a century later was 
to sever the connection between the English Church and the Papacy 
[vol. ii. p. 26]. 

Martin V. failed, however, to enlist the sympathy and cordial 
coéperation of Archbishop Chichele in obtaining the repeal of 
the anti-papal statutes of Provisors and Przmunire, those con- 
stitutional bulwarks of the national Church of England against 
Papal usurpations. If English constitutional history proves 
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anything, it proves clearly and decisively the autonomy of the 
See of Canterbury under royal protection prior to the Reforma- 
tion settlement, as well as since the sixteenth century. In conse- 
quence of the indifferent attitude of Archbishop Chichele in 
furtherance of Papal demands, Martin V. issued a decree sus- 
pending the English Primate from the office of legate. These 
letters ordering his suspension were seized by royal authority, 
and the Archbishop retained his legatine dignity. Parliament 
resolutely resisted the arrogant claims of the Papal See to con- 
trol Church patronage in England in derogation of the ancient 
rights of the Episcopate and the crown. 

The spirit of the statute of Pramunire was, however, violated 
by Beaufort’s nominal exercise of legatine authority within the 
realm. Under the nerveless reign of Henry VI., and the strong 
and aggressive pontificate of Martin V., the national liberties of 
Church and State were invaded more than at any other time 
since the days of King John and Henry III. 

The third great General Council of the Western Church in the 
fifteenth century convened at Basel, an old city on the Rhine, in 
1431. A letter was forthwith dispatched to the Bohemians, 
breathing the spirit of kindly feeling and Christian charity, and 
urging them to send a deputation to the Council, and, further, as- 
suring them of a fair hearing of their grievances. The indepen- 
dent spirit pervading the initiative proceedings of the Council of 
Basel provoked the jealousy and piqued the pride of Eugenius 
IV. His sagacious intelligence divined the general drift of syn- 
odal action at Basel, and realised the grave exposure of the Papal 
system. The Pope resolved to dissolve the Council, and pro- 
ceeded forthwith to issue letters and bulls to such effect. The 
prelates and princes at Basel showed their contempt of Papal 
supremacy by suppressing the bulls upon their arrival. The 
Western Ciiurch and the Roman Pontiff were now in an attitude 
of open and avowed hostility to each other. The voice of the 
Church was heard again to assert the essential inferiority of the 
Papacy to a General Council. The following famous decree of 
Constance was rehearsed and ratified as an official pronuncia- 
mento of the relation the Bishop of Rome sustained to the Catho- 
lic Church :— 

“A General Council has its power immediately from Curist, and 
that all men, of every rank, even the Papal, are bound to obey it in 
matters pertaining to the Faith, the extirpation of heresy, and the refor- 
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mation of the Church in head and members.” It was decreed that the 
Council could not be dissolved against its will, and that all proceed- 
ings of the Pope against its members, or any who were coming to in- 
corporate themselves with it, were null and void [vol. ii. p. 71]. 


In the second year of the sitting of the Council the first dep- 
utation from Bohemia arrived at Basel. They were kindly re- 
ceived and given a full hearing before the Council. The Four 
Articles of Prague were submitted to debate, and the argumen- 
tation gro and cox was characterised by learning and oratorical 
skill. The first hearing of the case came to a close without the 
adoption of any definite action by the Council. It was arranged, 
however, that upon the return of the envoys to their country, an 
embassy from the Council should be empowered to go to Bohemia 
and treat with the Diet in Prague upon a basis of reconciliation. 

The first embassy of the Council was in turn received with 
marked respect and courtesy by the Diet at Prague. The con- 
ference at Prague resulted more immediately in bringing to light 
the differences of theological opinion prevailing among the Bo- 
hemians. <A second deputation from Bohemia was dispatched 
to Basel to confer with the Council Again envoys from the 
Council were sent to Prague, who succeeded in drawing up arti- 
cles of agreement to meet the acceptance of the Diet. The 
famous Compacts covered in general terms the debated points 
embodied in the Four Articles of Prague. The long vexed Bo- 
hemian question seemed now in a fair way to be closed ; the 
compacts needed only to be signed. The Council of Basel was 
now in the flush of its superiority over the Papacy. The feel- 
ing of antipathy to the Curia rather increased than diminished 
with the prolonged existence of the Council. French influence 
was inclined to be dominant in the proceedings at Basel. The 
action of the Council became more and more derogatory to the 
authority and prestige of the Papal See. The Cardinals were 
admitted as the Papal presidents only after having bound them- 
selves under solemn oath to maintain the decrees of Constance, 
and to declare that even the Pope, if he refused to obey the 
Council, might be punished. A decree was passed abolishing 
annates, and all dues on presentation, on reception of the pal- 
lium, and in all cases where payment was wont to be made to 
the Curia. This measure was of a decidedly anti-papal character. 
The annates and other dues constituted the Pope's principal 
source of income ; to cut off the chief fiscal supplies was to 
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reduce the Curia to penury. It is interesting to note that a pro- 
posal to abolish clerical celibacy as an enforced discipline in the 
Western Church was submitted to the Council of Basel by the 
Bishop of Liibeck under suggestion from the German Emperor, 
the renowned Sigismund, but the Council ruled that such a rad- 
ical change of discipline was inexpedient under all the circum- 
stances. The Compacts embodying the concessions made by 
the Council of Basel upon the basis of the Four Articles of 
Prague were finally signed in 1436, and the ban of heresy was 
removed from Bohemia. The question of intercommunion be- 
tween the Eastern and Western Churches had been mooted at 
Constance, but had lain dormant during the pontificate of 
Martin V. It was seriously revived by the Fathers at Basel 
and by Pope Eugenius IV. The breach between the Council 
and the Pope, however, was not calculated to advance the cause 
of union with the Greeks. A bitter struggle ensued between 
the conflicting authorities in the West over the selection of a 
central and suitable place wherein to hold the conference. 
French influence dominated over the Papal party in the choice 
of Avignon. The Pope refused to acquiesce in this decision, 
and issued a bull transferring the Council from Basel to Fer- 
rara in order to supplant the growing anti-papal influence that 
was dictating synodal action at Basel. The Council forthwith 
issued a decree suspending the Pope from office. Such a con- 
fused state of affairs perplexed the Greeks, who were at a loss 
to know wherein resided the official action and authority of the 
Western Church. The skilful diplomacy of the Curia, how- 
ever, gained the wavering favor of the Greeks, who decided to 
send an embassy to the Council to be convened at Ferrara under 
the presidency of the Pope. At this time Moslem ascendency 
in the East threatened the overthrow of the old Empire set up 
by Constantine. The Imperial system had become effete. The 
temporal status of the Eastern Church was involved in the de- 
caying fortunes of the Empire. The disaster overhanging Con- 
stantinople forced the Greeks to seek material aid from the 
Christian nations of Europe. The proposed intercommunion 
of the Eastern and Western Catholic Communions had its 
basis in the fifteenth century rather in motives of political ex- 
pediency than in a devout aspiration to restore the dismembered 
unity of Curist’s mystical spouse. 

The Greek Emperor, the Patriarch of Constantinople, and 
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twenty-two bishops represented the Greek Church at Ferrara. 
At the first session of the Pope’s Council, the discussion turned 
on the question of Purgatory. The general opinion arrived at 
showed a real though primd facie slight difference of view con- 
cerning the doctrine. After an interval of four months the 
second session of the Council was held. The delicate subject- 
matter of the double procession of the Hoty Guost as em- 
bodied in the Filioque clause, which had been incorporated into 
the Eucharistic Creed without Catholic consent, was learnedly 
and vigorously discussed in all its bearings. The Council being 
removed from Ferrara to Florence, the discussion was resumed 
without much prospect at first of an irenic settlement on the 
vexed question in issue. At last the Greeks agreed that, with- 
out departing from the traditional theology of the Eastern 
Church, they were prepared to admit the doctrine of the double 
procession of the Hoty Guost sub modo, viz.: in the sense that 
the words “from the Son” were equivalent to “through the 
Son,” the Eternal Logos being of one substance with the Eter- 
nal Father. Upon the minor differences in the ritual system 
respectively of the Eastern and Western Churches an agreement 
was arrived at without difficulty. The Latins waved the point 
involving the use of unleavened bread in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. As to the Invocation being essential to the Canon of Con- 
secration, the Latins demanded a declaration from the Greeks 
that the prayer to the Hoty Spirit to make the Presence and 
prepare the Sacrifice was unnecessary for the valid consecration 
of the Eucharist. The Greeks did not question the point made 
by the Latins, but objected to a written statement to such effect. 
It was agreed that the declaration should rest in oral statement, 
and not to be embodied in the text of the Articles of Union. 
The Question of the Papal Supremacy was the last and most 
delicate one to receive settlement. After much controversial 
debate the Greek ambassadors reluctantly surrendered the 
ancient and traditional position of the Eastern Church by ad- 
mitting the supreme authority of the Papal See over the Catho- 
lic Church, though in vague and general terms :— 


We recognise the Pope as sovereign pontiff, vicegerent and vicar of 
Curist, shepherd and teacher of all Christians, ruler of the Church of 
Gop, saving the privileges and rights of the Patriarchs of the East 
[vol. ii. p. 189]. 
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The Articles of Union were signed by one hundred and fif- 
teen Latin prelates and abbots, and by thirty-three Greek eccle- 
siastics. The Union, however, proved to be but a paper one. 
The action of the Greek deputation at Florence was generally 
and indignantly repudiated by the Eastern Church. Dr. Creigh- 
ton says :— 

The three Patriarchs of Jerusalem, Antioch, and Alexandria issued, 
in 1443, an encyclical letter, in which they condemned the Council of 
Florence as a council of robbers, and declared the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople a matricide and heretic. Thus the Council of Florence 
was productive of no direct fruits. The Popes did not succeed in es- 
tablishing their supremacy over the Greek Church ; the Greeks got no 
substantial aid from Western Christendom to enable them to drive 
away their Turkish assailants [vol. ii. p. 192]. 

The distracted state of the Western Church by reason of the 
irreconcilable conflict of authority between the Council of Basel 
and Pope Eugenius IV. resulted in the growth of national feel- 
ing in Europe to an unprecedented degree. In 1438 Germany 
declared a policy of neutrality in the struggle between the Coun- 
cil and the Curia. This precedent was followed by France. 

The Pragmatic Sanction of Charles VII., in 1438, reasserted 
the inalienable rights of the Gallican Church. 

This decisive national Church feeling in France furnished a 
precedent for Germany to frame a Pragmatic Sanction embody- 
ing like provisions derogatory to the absolute claims of the 
Papacy. The anti-papal feeling at Basel finally crystallised in 
formal proceedings against Eugenius IV. Propositions were 
drawn up impugning the Pope on the ground of heresy, which 
were reduced to the form of a decree of condemnation. The 
Council further decreed the deposition of Eugenius. 

The fall of Constantinople in 1453 produced a profound sen- 
sation in Europe. Churchmen and statesmen alike felt keenly 
the dark disaster that had befallen the Eastern Church and the 
Empire by the Bosphorus, hoary with the imperial traditions of 
upwards of twelve centuries. The infidel foe had defiled the 
inheritance of Holy Church, and, moreover, Mahomet II. was 
dangerously near the European frontier. Nicholas V. vigor- 
ously urged the secular princes of Europe to inaugurate a cru- 
sade and recover Constantinople from the Turk. The ideal 
cause of the Middle Ages again floated before the mind of West- 
ern Christendom, to enkindle the burning zeal of the crusaders. 
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But the disordered condition of the German Empire, and the 
political complications generally among the States of Europe, 
rendered impracticable the pious design of the Pope. 

Dr. Creighton devotes a cleverly written chapter of his History 
of the Papacy toa learned sketch of the revival of arts and letters 
in Italy under the primacy of Nicholas V. His was a brilliant 
pontificate. The middle of the fifteenth century created an 
eventful epoch in the history of Europe. It was the dawn of 
the Renaissance. The Papal See was in thorough sympathy 
with the spirit of the artistic revival. Nicholas was a builder of 
ecclesiastical and secular buildings on a magnificent scale. It 
was the proud boast of Augustus Cesar that he found Rome a 
city of brick and left it a city of marble. Pope Nicholas found 
Rome in squalor and decay, and left it renovated and in ris- 
ing grandeur. He restored and embellished many old parish 
churches. The Pope was, moreover, a liberal patron of polite 
letters as well as of ecclesiology. The votaries of the classical 
revival lauded him with the title of Mzcenas. Rome became 
the literary centre of Europe. The most celebrated scholars 
of the fifteenth century adorned the Curia. Manetti the Flor- 
entine, the famed Poggio, the Greek scholars, George of Trape- 
zus and Bessarion, — deeply conversant with the Fathers, and 
the profoundly intellectual Lorenzo Valla, all were personal 
friends of Nicholas V. 

In 1458 the Papal succession was continued in Pius II., bet- 
ter known to fame by his baptismal name of A=neas Sylvius 
Piccolomini. A=neas Sylvius was a man of remarkable mental 
endowment. His brilliant parts won for him commanding influ- 
ence in the ecclesiastical and political affairs of Europe long 
before his elevation to the Cardinalate. He possessed the 
learning of a scholar, the temperament and fluent speech of an 
orator, and the nice tact and judgment of an astute diplomatist. 
No name is more prominent in the annals of his age than that 
of AEneas Sylvius. He arose from obscure birth to exalted fame, 
and became one of the greatest of the Roman Popes. 

The relation the French Church sustained toward the Papal 
monarchy under Pius II. is of deep significance in the historical 
study of Gallicanism. The Pragmatic Sanction of Charles VII. 
symbolised the ancient liberties of the Gallican Church, those 
liberties and rights which Louis IX. and Philip IV. so strenu- 
ously and faithfully asserted and maintained against Papal usur- 
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pations. Pius II. labored to restore the Papal monarchy in 
France by securing the abolition of the Pragmatic Sanction. 
He found a ready ally in Louis XI., who in dissimulation ranks 
in history with Sejanus. This monarch coveted the suzer- 
ainty of Naples ; moreover, he despised the policy of his father, 
Charles VII. To gratify his avarice and spleen, therefore, 
Louis entered into an alliance with the Pope, and in the abso- 
lute sway of royal power abolished the Pragmatic Sanction. 
The restoration of the Papal monarchy over the Gallican Church 
rendered null and void the decrees of Constance and Basel in 
the very country which had given birth to the conciliar move- 
ment of the fifteenth century. But the Papal restoration in 
France was destined to be of brief duration. The Pope’s Nea- 
politan policy proved a bar to the rapacity of Louis XI., and 
finally dissevered the fond alliance between France and the 
Curia. The breach between the King and Pope paved the way 
for the assertion and reéstablishment of the principles embodied 
in the abolished Pragmatic Sanction. 

As soon as it was seen that Louis XI. was willing to oppose the 
Pope the Gallican party at once revived. The Parliament and the 
University laid their grievances before the King, and the clergy who 
had felt the weight of the exactions of the Curia were ready to accept 
relief at the King’s hands. A series of royal ordinances were issued 
which took back almost all that had been granted to the Papacy by the 
abolition of the Pragmatic Sanction [vol. ii. p. 454]. 

Pius II. died in 1464, without living to see the realisation of 
his fond dream of Europe marching under the flag of the Cath- 
olic Church to repulse the infidel foe. The second volume of 
this remarkable work by Dr. Creighton closes with the pontifi- 
cate of Pius II. The Middle Ages, which saw the spectacular 
grandeur of Papal imperialism, had now passed into history. It 
was the radiant dawn of the Renaissance which gave birth to 
the democratic spirit of these modern ages. Dr. Creighton’s 
History of the Papacy is a rich mine of historic facts, — facts 
amounting to force of arguments to refute the medizval theory 
of Sacerdotal Unity. The Papal system rests upon a forgery 
embodied in the Isidorian Decretals. Nine centuries elapsed in 
the history of the Catholic Church before the Papacy began to 
overshadow the Apostolic institution of the Episcopate. Such 
is the resistless law and nice equity of things that the Papacy 
has created epochs in history, and then History — Nemesis- 
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like — bears witness against the Papacy. In reading such a 
luminous work as this, facts suggest themselves to the thought- 
ful and Catholic-minded Churchman. It is a pregnant historic 
truth — though quite unfamiliar to the popular mind — that, 
prior to the sixteenth century, the Anglican theory of National 
or Provincial Churches obtained concrete expression repeatedly 
in ecclesiastical and civil legislation, not only in England, but 
also in France and Germany. The Reformation Settlement of 
the English Church was but the last analysis of Anglicanism ; 
prior thereto England’s Church had essentially a national basis. 
The See of Canterbury and the See of Rome were not convert- 
ible terms ; Magna Charta, — those constitutional beacon-lights, 
the statutes of Provisors and Praemunire, clearly attest this 
fact. Again: the Concordat of Napoleon, which to-day officially 
embodies the governmental relation sustained by the French 
Church to the See and Curia of Rome, is the survival of the 
traditional spirit of Gallicanism,—the Gallicanism not only of 
Bossuet’s primacy, but of the Pragmatic Sanctions of Louis IX. 
and Charles VII., and of the royal ordinances under Louis XI. 
The history of the Papacy, moreover, makes apparent this fur- 
ther truth: that the Apostolical and the Papal succession are not 
one and the same thing. It is vulgar error to confound the two. 
Apostolical succession rests upon a Divine decree, and is essen- 
tial to the continuity of the Christian Church. The Papal suc- 
cession is based upon a purely gratuitous assumption unknown 
to the Catholic Fathers and the early undivided Church, — an 
assumption, moreover, embodied in the form of a forgery. It 
goes without saying, then, that they are differentiated from each 
other by the diameter stretching between a Divine institution 
and a human invention grounded in spiritual pride and unblush- 


ing fraud. 
J. G. HAtt, Jr. 
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Life of the Right Reverend Fohn Barrett Kerfoot, D.D., LL.D., 
first Bishop of Pittsburgh, with Selections from his Diaries 
and Correspondence. By Hatt Harrison, M. A., Rector of 
S. John’s Church, Howard County, Md. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
New York: James Pott & Co. 1886. 


Lives of the Bishops of our Church, both in England and this 
country, are multiplying rapidly. No sooner does one rest from 
his labors than memorials of his work are gathered up and pre- 
sented to the public in a readable and permanent form. Dr. 
Johnson in the /d/er says : “ Biography is, of the various kinds of 
narrative writing, that which is most eagerly read, and most 
easily applied to the purposes of life.” A public man honored 
by the Church and loved by his friends is sure to leave behind 
him when he dies many who will hold him in grateful remem- 
brance and welcome the minute details of his history. 

These volumes are a faithful portraiture of the first Bishop of 
Pittsburgh. They are largely made up of his diaries and private 
correspondence, and are full of interest from beginning to end. 
It is a delicate business for an author to weave into his narrative 
notes and letters which were not written for the public eye, and 
especially when they refer to living characters. But for the 
most part Mr. Harrison has shown great skill and wisdom in his 
selections, and presented only such things as seemed necessary 
to bring out the whole life and intellectual energy of his sub- 
ject. So much of the correspondence with Bishop Whitting- 
ham is introduced into the work that it might almost be called a 
life of that distinguished prelate, and the same may be said of 
the intercourse and correspondence with Dr. Muhlenberg. 

John Barrett Kerfoot was born in Dublin, Ireland, March 1, 
1816, and three years later we find the father with his wife and 
four children in this country and settled at Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania. Here he came under the influence and religious instruc- 
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tion of one who bore a most important part in shaping his 
future course, William A. Muhlenberg, at that time an associate 
rector of S. James’s Church, Lancaster. Upon the removal of 
this clergyman to Flushing, on Long Island, in 1826, where he 
established his “Institute” and made Flushing and College 
Point renowned for Christian education, young Kerfoot, through 
the kindness of a generous lady of Lancaster, was enabled to 
follow “his old Sunday-school teacher,” and put himself again 
under his oversight and instruction. 

The boy gradually developed into the man, and under the 
guidance of his spiritual father was led heartily into the Church 
with piety “at first somewhat of an Evangelical type.” He be- 
came a candidate for Holy Orders, and was admitted to the 
Diaconate by Bishop B. T. Onderdonk, on his twenty-first birth- 
day, 1837. At the end of his first year in the ministry he 
entered in his diary, “ My way for the coming year is not quite 
decided, but, if I remain here, I will, I think, take Zion Church, 
Little Neck, near College Point, which was offered me last sum- 
mer. I long for real ministerial duty. I think continually of 
the Eastern Churches, hoping to be laboring before many years 
in their behalf. I use my Greek Testament in my devotions, 
and purpose doing so more and more.” 

His desire to do missionary work among the Nestorian Chris- 
tians in the East was finally overcome. He was advanced to 
the Priesthood on his twenty-fourth birthday, and he then said: 
“ My views of the Church are materially altered, and, I hope, 
improved. They are certainly such as to give me lowlier views 
of the man, while I have higher and more exalted ones of the 
office.” By permission of Bishop Onderdonk, “ Dr. Muhlen- 
burg privately baptised him hypothetically,” on that day, his 
baptism in Dublin having been administered in private by a 
Presbyterian minister. 

In the spring of 1841, a movement was perfected to separate 
him from College Point and transfer his educational work to 
Maryland. Bishop Whittingham from the beginning of his 
Episcopate had been impressed with the importance of estab- 
lishing in his Diocese a Church School for boys, and a desirable 
portion of a large estate which had been neglected, known as 
“Fountain Rock,” Washington County, six miles from Hagers- 
town, came into market, and measures were immediately in- 
itiated to secure it for his favorite object. They were in the 
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end successful, and the school, with the title of S. ¥ames’s Hall, 
was formally opened October 3, 1842, with about twenty schol- 
ars. Kerfoot had been married in New York the preceding 
month, and took his young bride to Fountain Rock, now trans- 
formed into a college seat, where they passed upwards of a 
score of years of their married life. Dr. Muhlenburg acquiesced 
in the removal the more readily since it transplanted and con- 
tinued in another Diocese his*own cherished ideas of Christian 
education. He said in his farewell to him: “ The feelings I ex- 
perience at the departure of one of our brothers, who has been 
so long a faithful and beloved assistant in my duties, are greatly 
modified by the interest which the occasion possesses in another 
point of view. It is the commencement of a mission in Chris- 
tian education. It is not indeed the immediate act of the 
Church, —I wish it were, — but as the act of an institution rec- 
ognised by the ecclesiastical authority, it is a good beginning, 
and a step towards that which I believe to be the especial duty 
of our Church in this country.” 

Scarcely had S. James’s got well into operation before the 
rector was afflicted with an old trouble, bronchitis, and a voy- 
age to Europe was recommended as the best remedy for the 
disease. He sailed for Liverpool in the summer of 1843, in a 
packet which took seventeen days to reach its destination. In 
London he met Dr. Muhlenberg, who had gone over before him, 
and they made several delightful excursions together, and paid 
visits to some of the great celebrities of the Church whose names 
were then in everybody’s mouth, such as Pusey, Newman, and 
others. His descriptions of noted persons and places were given 
in letters to friends at home, and were what might be expected 
from an enthusiastic Churchman, fully alive to everything he 
saw and heard. Dublin was a strange world to him, and while 
his visit to the house where he was born could awaken no re- 
membrances, his presence among his relatives elicited many 
tokens of affection on their part, and was the occasion of a 
tender and graphic letter to his mother. 

After a brief sojourn abroad he was back at S. James’s Hall, 
which especially needed his attention and guidance, and though 
improved in general health, his throat was no better, and he was 
still obliged to refrain from public speaking. The institution at 
length became the “College of S. James,” and with some trials 
and misfortunes it had a fair measure of prosperity till the civil 
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war broke out. A majority of the students came from the 
South, and Dr. Kerfoot, who, like the Bishop of Maryland, was 
a Union man, found it difficult to restrain the boys amid the ex- 
citements consequent upon the actual commencement of hos- 
tilities. The college was on the border line between the two 
contending parties, and it must either be shut up or continued 
at the hazard of being exposed to the molestations of both 
armies. There was a great diminution in the number of stu- 
dents, and when the session opened in October, 1861, he was 
pained “to see the vacant seats in the chapel, and the all but 
empty class-rooms.”’ 

The next public commencement, which was really the last, 
took place on the gth of July, and he delivered an address 
which revealed his anxieties and the workings of his mind. 
Here is an extract : — 

Two years ago, before our civil troubles began, or were seriously 
apprehended, S. James’s had as fair and ample a prospect of perma- 
nent and dignified success as any young college might desire. But 
for these civil commotions, I am very confident that our noble new 
edifice that was to be, and és fo de, would have been completed and 
fully paid for. This would have been to us a very bright commence- 
ment day, and yet, too, an honestly sad one, in view of our removal 
there from the pleasant neighborhood and friends so long familiar to 
us here. We would now be passing to the proposed scene and home 
of enlarged, enduring college life and work. I doubt not, too, that 
by this time the endowment fund then proposed would have been well 
advanced, and not far short of its completion. And more than one 
hundred students would have been now ready and sure for our twenty- 
first year. Zhat was the attainment and prospect Gop had then given 
us as acollege. He had vot suffered our work here to fail or die out. 
But He has laid upon us here our due and necessary share in the 
check and change His chastisement brings on all about us now. We 
must wait, as enterprises more urgent, more sacredly necessary than 
colleges, must now wait. We will work on while we wait His holy will. 
Just now we believe His will for us is thus to work on. Never more 
than now did the community need collegiate homes as free as the 
prevailing turmoil will permit from the excitements of the hour. 
Those excitements will destroy, needlessly destroy, many a youth. 
They will be a snare and luxury to too many young men who dislike 
hard, sober work. We see this here, — how the least zealous, endur- 
ing, and energetic take most eagerly to the pleasant stimulus of an 
excitement that seems to them to be a plausible excuse from honest 
industry in daily tasks. Whatever be the rightful demands of the 
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hour on young men, there ought to be enough of those worth the keep- 
ing for better times, going on with the education /or those better times. 
It will not do for the people to find themselves a little while hence 
without some fair supply of cultivated men. The fierce tasks of the 
day will, it is true, train many men into high degrees of excellence 
and efficiency for the requirements of our future. The products of 
the Christian college must, however, be needed not less, but far more, 
than ever, when our society returns to its happier course of peace and 
progress [pp. 229, 230]. 

Notwithstanding the hopes and counsels of Dr. Kerfoot, the 
College of S. James was too much crippled in every way to go 
on, and his work of twenty-one years there was brought ab- 
ruptly to an end in the summer of 1864. He and Rev. Joseph 
H. Coit were arrested by the Confederates and held “as hos- 
tages for Southern clergymen and gentlemen who, although 
noncombatants, had been sent to military prisons in the North.” 
After his release Dr. Kerfoot received a formal election to the 
Presidency of Trinity College, Hartford, and by the advice of 
friends decided to accept it and enter upon a new field in the 
line of education. His connection with this Institution was too 
brief to show what he would do. The work here was so entirely 
different in several respects from that which he had been com- 
pelled to abandon, that he seems to have been disappointed in 
the change, and at first annoyed by those occasional disorders 
which students sometimes think it necessary to perpetuate. As 
Bishop Niles in a letter to Mr. Harrison says : — 

Although their new president had the misfortune to be unable to 
perceive the beauty supposed to inhere in hazing, and in certain other 
hoary college traditions of about equal loveliness with that, or the 
exceeding dignity that there is in the Faculty’s sitting down and de- 
liberately tying bandages over their eyes, and then saying: “ We can 
do nothing ;” while this was so, nevertheless the students did believe 
in the president, and did respect him and love him [p. 377]. 


The Diocese of Connecticut elected him, in 1865, a Deputy to 
the General Convention which met that year in Philadelphia, 
an honor which he regarded as ‘‘a pleasant sign of new interest 
in Trinity College, and of a hearty acceptance of its new presi- 
dent, and an encouraging token to him.” He took an active 
part in that Convention, and was conspicuous in opposing the 
adoption of a resolution introduced by Mr. Horace Binney, to 
the effect “that in the religious services to be appointed for the 
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day especial thanks be offered to Almighty Gop for the re- 
establishment of the vational authority over our whole country, 
and for the removal of the occasion of national dissensions and 
estrangement to which our late troubles were due.” 

He spoke against it under a strong feeling of excitement, and 
made his main point that the vote to lay the resolution on the 
table need not touch any man’s loyalty : — 

Many who might so vote were as loyal as any men in the house. 
He himself was such a man, and yet he intended to vote to lay the 
resolution on the table. He defied any man in the Convention to give 
greater proofs of loyalty and opposition to the whole Southern move- 
ment than he had given. He appealed to the whole Maryland delega- 
tion to say if this was not so. (JupGE CHAMBERS: No doubt about 
that.) He had fought Secessionism in Maryland for four years, in the 
very teeth of the Confederate armies, who had held his house and 
his work in their grasp again and again, and himself a prisoner [p. 
394]. 

The vote to lay the resolution on the table prevailed. At the 
close of the session Dr. Kerfoot returned to his duties as Presi- 
dent of Trinity College. Among other matters of business com- 
pleted by the General Convention of 1865 was the permission 
given to form the new Diocese of Pittsburgh. At the prelim- 
inary meeting to elect a Bishop, held in the following November, 
Dr. Kerfoot was chosen on the first ballot, and then came the 
struggle between leaving the college that he had so lately as- 
sumed the charge of, and accepting the higher office to which 
he had been called. He was not long in deciding the question. 
His consecration took place on the Festival of the Conversion 
of S. Paul, 1866, in Trinity Church, Pittsburgh, and those who 
would know the history of his life and Episcopate from that 
time onward must read the second of Mr. Harrison’s interesting 
volumes. It contains the account of his labors in his Diocese, 
of his attendance with other American Bishops at the two 
Lambeth Conferences, and his interest in the Old Catholic 
movement, with his share at Bonn in what he was pleased to 
call “a very grave, significant, useful Conference.” The re- 
ligious reform in Mexico, and the affair of Bishop Riley, make 
one chapter, and cover almost fifty pages of the second volume. 
They must be read to fully comprehend the work of the Mex- 
ican Commission, which has been so much discussed, and about 
which there has been such a general demand for information. 
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Bishop Kerfoot attended the funeral of his life-long friend, 
Bishop Whittingham, at Orange, New Jersey, October 21, 1879, 
and in the following months he exhibited signs of weariness 
with his work, and would occasionally say in referring to the 
death of his Episcopal brother, “I, too, have received my warn- 
ing.” Death entered his family circle and took away the Rev. 
Abel Anderson Kerfoot, his first-born child and only surviving 
son. This loss and that of Bishop Whittingham were severe 
blows to him, and told upon his own broken health. His days 
of incessant labor were ended, and he was not found at his 
usual posts of duty. He was not present at the General Con- 
vention of 1880, which met in New York, and his correspond- 
ence, once so active, appears to have ceased before that date. 
Hoping to be benefited, he removed to Meyersdale the last week 
in May, 1881, and was somewhat revived by the change. But 
another attack of paralysis came on, and he died Sunday, July 
10, a little after seven o'clock, “while the sunset light was 
streaming into his room, and all the bells in the little town 
were ringing for evening service.” 

His biographer has summed up his characteristics in a few 
words, which may well be quoted to close this article : — 


The character of Kerfoot as a man and as a Bishop comes out so 
plainly in his life and in his own letters and diaries, that it is not 
necessary to attempt any elaborate description. There was no con- 
cealment about him ; he showed his hand plainly ; he was zealous and 
outspoken. A certain abruptness — perhaps one might say perempto- 
riness — of expression, and discarding of ornament, which may be 
noticed in his writings and correspondence, and his excessive use of 
italics, which was a peculiarity also of Bishop Whittingham, were due to 
his desire to come at once to the point, — to say what he meant, and 
mean what he said, and leave no man in doubt about his meaning. 
While prompt in deciding and energetic in action, his estimate of him- 
self, in his own heart, was lowly; he was ready to listen to others, 
willing to acknowledge and correct his own mistakes. Honesty, 
reality, truthfulness, directness, sound, strong sense, combined with 
tenderness and great power of sympathy —these were his character- 
istics. He wasted no time, and allowed himself few indulgences. 
He greatly enjoyed travelling and fine scenery (as so many hard- 
working intellectual men do), and on such occasions he would throw 
aside care and enter heart and soul into the new scenes and recrea- 
tions of the moment [pp. 679, 680}. 
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Whether he was more successful as an educator than as a 
Bishop is a question left for those who knew him best to de- 
cide. His publications are limited to his work in both capac- 
ities, and consist of addresses, sermons, and discourses printed 
from time to time as they were delivered. 

E. E. BEARDSLEY. 
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1. Marriage with a Deceased Wife's Sister. By EArt BEAv- 
cHAMP. Church Review, April, 1886. 

2. Theory of Marriage and its Consequences. By Rev. THOMAS 
Ricuey, D. D. Church Review, January, 1886. 

3. Marriage: The Table of Kindred and Affinity. By Rev. 
Grorce W. Dean, S. T. D. Church Review, July, 1886. 

4. Kindred and Affinity: God’s Law of Marriage. By Wi.- 
LIAM CROSWELL Doane, Bishop of Albany. New York: 
Pott, Young & Co. 1880. 

5. Husband and Wife, or The Theory of Marriage and its Conse- 
quences. By Rev. GeorGE ZABRISKIE GRAY, D. D. Second 
Edition. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1886. 


From the known reputation and ability of the writers of the 
four monographs standing at the head of this article, it may be 
presumed that we have therein, in a condensed form, the sub- 
stance of all that has hitherto been said, and all that is pos- 
sible to be said, in support of the English Table of Degrees, 
and especially of that clause of it which forbids marriage with 
a deceased wife’s sister. From this array of talent, mostly dis- 
played within the last six months, it appears that this kind of 
marriage last mentioned 7s “an open question among us,” and, 
withal, an important one. It appears, moreover, that not a few 
good and loyal Churchmen in this Church do zot consider that 
the “law of the Church of England on the subject of marriage 
is a/so the law of this Church;” nor yet that “the present 
state of the law (English) bears upon a few individuals who 
have been united in wedlock in defiance of them.” As Dr. 
Gray asserts, it is undoubtedly true that “the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in America has no law on the subject,” and that 
she has the right to make such a law as may appear to her, in 
council assembled, to be in accordance with the law of Gop and 
expedient. And this principle is also briefly but clearly enun- 
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ciated in the memorial from the Diocese of Missouri, which 
says, ‘“‘ The validity of the English Table has never been settled 
by competent authority.” The assumption that she has not 
that right and authority would deprive her of vested prerogatives 
which a// other Apostolical Churches claim and assert. In this 
respect the English Church has never manifested the least 
scruple or dilatoriness. What this Church has done in the Gen- 
eral Conventions of 1877, 1880, and 1883 is conclusive evidence 
that, in the matter of the construction to be placed upon ancient 
canons, and the enactment of new ones, she intends to preserve 
her vested privilege and her autonomy. 

That the resolution adopted by both Houses of the General 
Convention of 1883, concerning “the duty of the Church in 
relation to the whole subject of marriage,” was wise and timely, 
no one will venture to deny. The committee appointed to re- 
port on this resolution, as also the memorial from the Diocese 
of Missouri, —in which is recognised the far-seeing wisdom of 
the lamented Bishop Robertson, — not only indicate some of 
the chief difficulties attending any legislation on the subject, 
but point out the radical errors connected with its discussion : 
an overestimation of ancient and medizval canons ; the rejec- 
tion by some of the automatic power of this Church ; and sen- 
timental ¢ieories of marriage. Moreover, the question of mar- 
riage with a deceased wife’s sister has been persistently entan- 
gled in issues — evidence of which will soon be given — quite 
foreign to it. Every virtuous mind feels the importance of the 
enactment of some positive law, which will hold in check the 
moral and spiritual ravages of divorce and other marital sins, 
and preserve in its integrity the original sanctity of the mar- 
riage covenant. But the manner in which it is attempted to 
connect marriage with a deceased wife’s sister with those sins, 
as a cause, is exceedingly equivocal, if not decidedly disingenu- 
ous. One hardly knows how to characterise that presumption 
which does not hesitate to cast upon the printed page the un- 
provable and dogmatic assertion that “ marriage cannot be pro- 
tected from infinite degradation if the injunction be removed 
which forbids a man from marrying the sister of a deceased 
wife.” * 

In the following language we have a specimen of rhetoric 
hardly worthy of the subject: “ Dare we” — referring to this 

* Rev. George W. Dean, D. D., in CuurcH REVIEW, July, 1886, p. 49. 
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kind of marriage — “remove the least stone, even, out of the 
groundwork of this Divine principle —‘ they two shall become 
one flesh’ — when the torrent of licentiousness, in marriages 
tolerated that are against even the instincts of nature, and in 
divorces facilitated upon the paltriest pleas, is gathering itself 
on every hand?” And again it is said, with like astonishing 
confidence: “If any human being believes that a religion has 
been revealed by Gop to man, and that this religion says any- 
thing of the relation that binds together husband and wife, let 
him not flippantly discard facts and principles whose removal 
will undermine religion itself, and not less certainly corrupt 
society to its heart’s core, than to convert the strong bond of 
marriage into a rope of sand.” * The principle here enunciated 
is doubtless true. But when this language is applied —as the 
author of it intends to have it apply — equally to the marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister and to the sins of divorce and adul- 
tery, as in the example just now given, it becomes empty rhet- 
oric. No evidence is adduced to show that these assertions are 
anything more than mere sentiment, or that this kind of mar- 
riage has any bearing whatever on those crimes, or that they 
have in the least contributed to the corruption of society. If 
they had any foundation in truth, the long ages, during which 
thousands upon thousands of these marriages have been con- 
tracted, must furnish abundant evidence of their evil results. 
And still, we are given nothing but sentiment. “It follows that 
the peace of families will be sacrificed wherever a daughter is in- 
duced to make such relations against the convictions of parental 
love.” The American Church has been in existence one hun- 
dred years, during which time adultery and divorce have been 
constantly assuming more and more alarming proportions, and 
yet it is not anywhere made to appear that these crimes are 
even remotely associated with marriage to a deceased wife’s sis- 
ter, as a cause. A prurient fancy has drawn frightful pictures 
of what might happen should a sister-in-law remain in the house 
with the orphaned children even one day after the decease of 
the wife. ‘“ Delicacy must lead her to quit the house of her 
brother-in-law as soon as the wife dies. She cannot continue 
to show a particular and tender interest in her young nephews 
and nieces without incurring painful suspicion.” Poor human 
nature, how art thou made to suffer for the inhumanity of man ! 
* Rev. George W. Dean, D. D., in CHURCH REVIEW, July, 1886, p. 49. 
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Those who have given ingenuous attention to the subject do not 
paint such pictures as that, and, moreover, have a better idea of 
human nature and of the influences of the Christian religion. 

“ We believe that very many such marriages have taken place, 
and without any demoralising results. On the contrary, we be- 
lieve they have added largely to the sum of domestic happiness 
and to the welfare of the rising generation.” In a letter to the 
English Commissioners, Chief Justice Story, a man eminent 
for legal ability and impartial judgments, says “ nothing is more 
common in almost all the States of America than second mar- 
riages of this sort; and so far from being doubtful as to their 
moral tendency, they are among us deemed the best sort of mar- 
riages. In my whole life, I never heard the slightest sugges- 
tion against them, as founded on moral and domestic considera- 
tions.” After consultation with the chairman of the Tribunal 
of Marriage, and also with Dr. Richter, Professor of Canonical 
Law at the University of Berlin, Dr. Helwig, Professor of the 
Philosophy of Law in the same university, says: ‘‘ According 
to former experience, in xo respect has a disadvantageous influ- 
ence on society, in consequence of the legally permitted affinity- 
marriages, been observed.” ‘Neither in religious or moral 
effects have they exercised any injurious influence.” Than Dr. 
Woolsey, ex-president of Yale College, few men, if any, have 
a better claim to be heard on the subject of marriage. Ina 
learned work entitled Divorce and Divorce Legislation, he cites 
various causes for the sundering of the marriage tie, but no- 
where does he intimate that marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister is one of those causes. And, though he does not treat 
directly on that sort of marriages, the language which he uses 
plainly indicates his approval of them. In England, also, the 
testimony is abundant, certifying to the frequency of these mar- 
riages and of their universally favorable results. Lord Camp- 
bell, who was opposed to them on other grounds, stated in the 
House of Lords that there “was absolutely no trace whatever 
on the pages of our national history, in the records of courts of 
justice, in the volumes of our literature, secular or sacred, in 
biographies and diaries, of any scandal or flagrant immorality 
consequent on the state of the law, which practically allowed a 
man to marry whom he pleased.” * 

Authority is abundant and conclusive, protesting against that 

* Westminster Review, July, 1880, p. 49. 
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unworthy disingenuousness which, to make a point, is willing 
to ascribe, without even a hint to any evidence, such immoral 
and degrading results as some of the writers on the subject do 
ascribe to marriage with a deceased wife’s sister. The thought- 
fully religious man will hardly say of such authority that it is 
“unscrupulous,” “ignorant,’’ with whom “ passion pleads acute- 
ly,” and “in whom sickly sentimentalism is poorly disguised 
under a thin veil.” Such language is that of the baffled, not 
of the earnest, seeker after truth. 

Again, it is little less than an ingenious display of rhetoric to 
attempt to associate the practice which led to the corruption of 
Greece and Rome, and the “enthronisation of the harlot,” with 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister. From the beginning, 
the Greeks held a low idea of the marriage relation, as is evi- 
denced by their poets and other Grecian literature. Marriage 
was regarded as aconvenience. They bought wives from each 
other. Then, as now, adultery went along with divorce. There 
was hardly a limit to the stench of family life. 

At first the Roman idea of marriage and the family life was 
nearly as high as that of the Hebrew. In this idea is found one 
of the chief causes of Rome’s grandeur. And in its growing 
laxity is seen the prophecy of her downfall. Toward the end 
of the Republic divorces became so common, and concubinage 
so prevalent, that they ceased to be frowned upon. The licen- 
tiousness of both men and women became notorious, and sprang 
not from any special kind of marriage, but from an acquired dis- 
regard of the marriage idea. 

This persistent attempt of the writers on this side of the At- 
lantic to connect the marriage with a deceased wife’s sister 
with the sins of licentiousness, adultery, and divorce affords as 
good an example as can anywhere be found, of an “adroit in- 
stance both of the suggestio falsi and of the attempt to set by 
the ears two parties who are agreed upon a given subject, by 
introducing another subject upon which they are not agreed.” * 

In the year 1835, Lord Lyndhurst introduced a bill, limiting 
to two years the time within which illegal marriages could be 
impeached. This bill passed in the House of Lords greatly 
modified, so as to “validate all such marriages heretofore con- 
tracted, and for the future making them not votdad/e as before, 
but absolutely nudl and void.” | After the passage of this act, 


* Rev. George W. Dean, S. T. D., CHurcH REVIEW, July, 1886, p. 62. 
t Westminster Review, July, 1880, p. 44,and Zhe Commissioners’ Report. 
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August 31, 1835, to 1848, within the short space of thirteen years, 
as shown by the commissioners appointed by the Queen to in- 
vestigate the subject, out of 1,500 illegal marriages, 1,364, or 
upwards of nine tenths of them, were contracted with the de- 
ceased wife’s sister. Only in eighty-eight cases had the act 
prevented an intended marriage. The conclusion arrived at by 
the commissioners was that the statutes 5 and 6 William IV. 
ch. 54, had failed to obtain the object sought. 

Thus it would appear that, notwithstanding assertions to the 
contrary, this conclusion of the commissioners is indicative of 
the prevailing sentiment in England, and that it is not opposed 
to this kind of marriages. For such a general violation of law 
as is manifested in regard to the marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister would not be tolerated in any country, except it be in op- 
position to the common sentiment of the people. And it is bet- 
ter to have no law, than to have one which, because of the pop- 
ular opinion and feeling among adé/ classes of people, cannot be 
enforced. 

In the year 1880, a repeal of the sister-in-law restriction was 
defeated in the House of Lords by only eleven votes. It is 
futile to assert that such a vote as that, given by such a body of 
men as composes the Upper House of Parliament, was cast “on 
selfish grounds.” That House to a man, irrespective of the 
question at issue, would repel such an imputation as that state- 
ment implies. The vote, therefore, must be taken as the expres- 
sion of a goodly portion of the best mind in England as opposed 
to the sister-in-law restriction. 

The House of Commons is, also, composed of a learned body 
of men, the integrity of whose character, for the most part, few 
will be bold enough to question. In this same year, 1880, four 
hundred members of this House voted a repeal of the restric- 
tion, and previous to 1880 this same House voted the repeal at 
seven different times. The question concerning the English 
sentiment on this subject might be rested here. But in this 
connection it will contribute to the general information to give 
a summary of the results of the investigation, made by the com- 
missioners appointed by the Queen to inquire into the state and 
operation of the law of marriage, as relating to the Prohibited 
Degrees of Affinity. The respective chairmen of this commis- 
sion were: The Rt. Hon. Stephen Lushington, D. C. L.; The 
Rt. Rev. Bishop of Litchfield, and Rt. Hon. Stuart Wortley, 
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M. P. Six eminent clergymen, three on each side of the ques- 
tion, were cited to give the results of their research on this 
subject. There also appeared before the commissioners Arch- 
bishop Whately, Cardinal Wiseman, dissenters of various de- 
nominations, and the learned Dr. N. Adler, Chief Rabbi at 
London. 

Of the report rendered by the commissioners, the final con- 
clusions only are here given: 1. In the Roman Catholic Church, 
— from whence England received her Canon Law, — the princi- 
ple upon which the marriage with a deceased wife’s sister is 
prohibited is that of discipline, the Church and not the Law of 
Gop having imposed the prohibition. 2. In the Greek Church, 
they are considered incestuous. 3. In the United States of 
America they are claimed to be the very best kind of marriages. 
4. If these marriages are forbidden by Scripture, cadit guestio. 
But it does not appear from evidence that this opinion is gen- 
erally entertained, and the du/é of the community do not think 
that they ought to be prohibited by law. 5. The weight of Jew- 
ish opinion is that they are Scriptural, and so far as regarding 
them with disfavor, when there are children, the usual time pre- 
scribed for remaining in widowhood is abbreviated in such cases. 
Dr. Adler, the distinguished Rabbi just now mentioned, in a let- 
ter to the commissioners, says that “the marriage with a sister 
of a deceased wife is not considered as prohibited, but it is dis- 
tinctly understood to be permitted. And on this point neither 
the Divine Law, nor the Rabbis, nor historical Judaism leave 
room for the least doubt.” 6. “*We consider that the feeling 
against these marriages is in a great measure founded rather 
on a vague and uninformed assumption that they are prohibited 
by Gop's word, than on a mature examination either of the 
Scriptures or of the law of the Church.” In addition to this 
summary of opinion, it will be a satisfaction to the American 
reader to know the view taken on this subject by one of our 
own ablest canonists and withal a staunch Churchman, Judge 
Hoffman : — 

By the strict construction of the law as to a wife’s sister, such a mar- 
riage is not prohibited, but an implication arises of its legality ; and 
the testimony of the Church in different periods is rather in favor of 
its lawfulness.* 


From what has thus far been said the noble Earl of Beau- 
* Ritual Law of the Church, p. 366. 
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champ will perceive that the writer, in his article for the Janu- 
ary number of the CnuurcH Review, did not rely on “tainted 
sources” in the matter of authority for declarations therein 
made. It appears, moreover, that there is not only some but 
much doubt about the English Table of Degrees being the 
expression of the “ole Christian Church for 1,500 years.” 
Neither is it incumbent upon us to set aside the mass of evi- 
dence testifying to the wholesome results and Scriptural war- 
rant for such marriages, for the authority of forged Apostolical 
Canons, and canons of church discipline, which doubtless served 
their day and generation, but long ago became like a “‘ Creed 
outworn.”” The time is happily passed when to worship a canon 
of the ancient and medizval Church is considered the best 
criterion of loyalty to the Church. And the hour is fast ap- 
proaching when this Church will find it necessary to sift the 
chaff from the councils of the past ages, and to define more defi- 
nitely and more unequivocally than she has ever yet done, what 
is and what is not binding on the conscience of her children, as 
regards the decrees of those councils. That is one of the chief 
points upon which the memorial from the Diocese of Missouri 
insists, and that it should be done is imperative. None but 
enthusiasts can be so carried away by the idea of the divine 
sanction of the acts of councils, as to suppose that a// the canons 
enacted by them are binding on this Church. In fact, many of 
them are so absurd and ridiculous to modern Church thought 
that they demand no consideration whatever, as /aws, and are 
not even worthy of respect, only as they may possibly contrib- 
ute to studies in psychology. The Vicentian Rule has been 
much too freely used in the measurement of the value of canons, 
but, with few exceptions, its application is much too indefinite 
and inconclusive to be of great service in getting down to the 
grain of the Apostolic Church, and to apply that rule to the 
marriage of a deceased wife's sister calls for a credulity that de- 
serves profound commiseration. The canons of the ancient and 
medizval Church on the subject of marriage are rudis indiges- 
taqgue moles. 

In regard to the consequences of marriage, two theories are 
maintained by different writers on the subject. One of these 
theories claims that by marriage the wife’s flesh becomes the 
husband's flesh, in such a manner as to result in a “ new flesh,” 
a “compound flesh ;” and moreover, that by virtue of this trans- 
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formation, the husband’s kindred become the wife’s kindred, 
and the wife’s kindred the husband’s kindred. This is styled 
the eguilateral theory, which, if it be the true one, makes mar- 
riage with a deceased wife’s sister incestuous. It is attempted 
to support this theory of the marriage relation by the authority 
supposed to be found in Genesis ii. 24, and Leviticus xviii. 18, 
and a few collateral texts. 

Dr. Gray, Dean of the Theological School in Cambridge, in 
his valuable work, Husband and Wife, undertakes to show the 
untenability of this theory, and advocates another called the 
untlateral, to which the attention will soon be directed. 

In support of the former theory, Gezeszs ii. 24, “And they 
shall be one flesh,” is cited as an unconditional statement, affirm- 
ing that in marriage the wife does absolutely become in some 
mysterious manner incorporated into the flesh of her husband. 
The use made of this passage by our Saviour and by S. Paul is 
supposed to substantiate this view. Of course it could not enter 
into the mind either of the Master or of this Apostle to twist 
these words so as to convey another meaning than that intended 
by the author of them. 

It is to be observed, therefore, that the language “they shall 
be one flesh ” is zot that of the Hebrew original, nor that of the 
LXX., nor that of the Latin Vulgate, nor that of Jesus, nor that 
of S. Paul. The Hebrew expression is tmx 7iy3> 37): the LXX., 
kal frovra of Svo eis cipxa piav: the Latin Vulgate, evant duo in 
corne una. Now it cannot be pretended that the preposition 
here used in the original language and in these two ancient 
translations has no force, that the clause conveys the same 
meaning, whether it be retained or omitted. The interpretation 
of the passage, then, depends on the meaning of that particle. 
On the use of the different particles in the Scriptures, Winer is 
perhaps the best authority that can be cited. On pages 184 and 
228 of his Grammar of the Idiom of the New Testament, he 
gives examples from Scripture and classical literature of the 
idiomatic use of the Hebrew preposition 5 in this passage, and 
of its translation «is in the LXX. In each case it means ¢o serve 
for something, and is to be translated as or as it were. The 
translation, then, of the clause is, “they shall become, as it were, 
flesh one,” thus declaring no physical identification, but the 
more intimate spiritual union, that union alone which affection 
can knit, — sacramental union, if one chooses so to call it. And 
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this is a// that can be implied by the use which Curist makes 
of the quotation of the clause in Matthew xix. 5, and S. Paul, in 
Ephesians v. 31, “man needed companionship,” and “Gop made 
out of man himself a creature /i#e unto himself, — the man, — 
and gave her to the man as another self to act in the capacity of 
companion and friend.” This is the language, save the italics, 
of a divine who opposes marriage with a deceased wife’s sister 
on the one flesh, the “compound flesh,”’ principle, nevertheless 
it gives the exact meaning to the clause in question. The only 
strange thing in connection with it is that the same writer 
should say with almost the same breath, that “ marriage belongs 
not to the state of nature, but to a sphere of which the tree of 
knowledge and the tree of life were the covenant signs and sym- 
bols.”* Another writer on the same side of the question takes 
a step in advance of Dr. Richey, and proclaims that “the con- 
jugal tie whenever it is formed is a repetition over again to the 
end of time of the original act!” 

The text which principally stands in the way of those who 
maintain the equilateral theory and oppose marriage with a de- 
ceased wife’s sister is Leviticus xviii. 18. The question turns 
on what translation is to be given to 7AM in that verse. The 
Authorized Version translates it zz the text into “her sister,” 
and places “another”’ in the margin. This marginal reading, it 
is to be observed, is the work of the translators, evidently not 
with a design of showing that it could be substituted for the 
text, but rather that it elsewhere may have the meaning “ an- 
other.” The Hebrew idiom concerning the frequent use of this 
word mms has been explained many a time, in connection with 
this discussion. “It appears regularly to follow a plural ante- 
cedent, and involves not the sense merely of ove added on to 
another sizgle one, but a distributive and reciprocal sense, 
answering to cach one to another.” ¢| Thus it is used in Exodus 
Xxvi. 3, 5,6, 17: and so in every text quoted, thirty-five in all, in 
Dwight’s Hebrew Wife ; always in these places being preceded 
by a plural antecedent. One has only to compare the LXX. 
Greek of Leviticus xviii. 18 with that of Erodus xxvi. 3, and 
the other texts mentioned by Dwight and others, to convince 
himself that the ¢ext in the Authorised Version conveys the 
meaning of the law-giver. Patrick Lowth and Whitby say, 


* Dr. Richey, CHURCH REVIEW, January, 1886, pp. 287, 288. 
t Speaker’s Commentary, p. 602. 
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“There are such strong reasons against this interpretation, 
‘one woman to another,’ that it cannot be thought to be the 
meaning. The meaning is not one woman to another, but one 
sister to another, — though two wives at a time, or more, were 
permitted in those days, no man should take /wo sisters (as 
Jacob had formerly done).” 

The Speaker's Commentary, prepared by Bishops and other 
clergy of the English Church, after citing the testimony of the 
Rabbinical Jews in the Zargums, the Mishna, and other writ- 
ings, says, “ This interpretation appears indeed to have stood its 
ground unchallenged from the third century before Curist to 
the middle of the sixteenth century after Curist, when a differ- 
ent version of the words rendered ‘a wife to her sister’ was 
given by Junius and Tremellius, a. D. 1575, and so found its 
way into the Authorised Version. The weight of authority 
renders the phrase, ‘a wife to her sister.’’’* The necessary im- 
plication, therefore, of the last clause of the verse is that after 
the death of the wife the husband may, without let or hindrance 
from affinity or consanguinity, marry her sister. 

The work of the Rev. George Zabriskie Gray, D. D., one of 
the treatises heading this article, is one of the most important 
contributions to the literature of marriage that has ever been 
issued from the press. He is to be thanked, if for no other 
reason than that he has, without violence to Scripture, taken the 
subject of marriage out of the much too well-worn channels of 
the past, and has sought to place it upon a quasi-scientific basis. 
The strange feature of this method of treating it lies not in the 
fact that the idea of marriage, in one of its fundamental aspects, 
should find explanation in a law of nature, but that the discov- 
ery has never, before this work, been brought to bear in the 
search after the ground upon which rest the prohibited degrees. 
That they are the expression of the arbitrary will of Gop none 
but enthusiasts, in this advanced age of Biblical interpretation, 
will claim. They must be based upon some law of Nature her- 
self. Why the question concerning these degrees has thus far 
continued along in an old, beaten, and worn-out track, Dr. Gray 
briefly explains by remarking that “there is a strange preva- 
lence of feelings and ideas on this subject, which critical inquiry 
would disclose to be only the result of habit and convention.” 
Ecclesiastical and disciplinary canons have been so kept before 

* Page 6o1. 
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the vision as to keep in the hazy distance, or to hide away en- 
tirely, the only rational theory of marriage. Thanks to Dr. 
Gray for opening the door and giving us a peep into the vesti- 
bule, at least, of truth. It is assumed that marriage and repro- 
duction works such a change in the physiological life of the 
woman as to make her one with the kindred of her husband, 
while he does not in like manner become one of her kindred. 
She becomes, by virtue of marriage and this change, “ flesh of 
his flesh,” is one with him and with his brothers, not in the re- 
lationship of affinity, but of consanguinity. Therefore, it fol- 
lows, if the law of nature is to be preserved, and also the best 
condition of the physical system, that while a man may marry 
a deceased wife's sister, he cannot marry the wife of a deceased 
brother. She is so connected with him that reproduction would 
tend to degeneration in the offspring. This is the natural con- 
clusion from the premises assumed ; otherwise there can be no 
force in the argument used. This is styled the wnt/atcra/ theory 
of marriage, and Dr. Gray finds support for it in ancient customs, 
in the teaching of the Old and New Testaments, in the Church's 
ceremonial, and more demonstratively in the principle discov- 
ered by physiologists and breeders of stock. 

That Dr. Gray, in this admirable treatise, has given the final 
solution to the question of marriage on its physiological side, 
it will not be pretended ; but that he is the first to open it to 
wise and intelligent discussion there can be no manner of doubt. 
The mystery of reproduction, save in its more obvious features 
and its effect upon the physical condition of the woman, has not 
yet been fathomed. The effects ascribed to marriage and co- 
habitation can all be explained on another principle than that 
which assumes that, in the act of sexual intercourse, the flesh 
of the man becomes the flesh of the woman. As hitherto 
shown, that phrase is but a figure of speech, expressive of close 
union. From the use which has been made of it, it has come 
to be hateful. It is a well-known fact that certain conditions of 
the mind and great nervous centres, brought about by extrane- 
ous causes, affect permanently the entire mental and physiolog- 
ical structure, and the characteristics thus newly produced are, 
in a greater or less degree, inherited by the succeeding off- 
spring, whether it be by a first or by a second husband. Now 
in the case of marriage, where love is supposed to be the moving 
impulse in both parties, especially in the woman, it is easily to 
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be perceived that the coming together in conjugal union would 
effect in her a radical physiological change. Not that she has 
in any intelligent manner become the flesh of her husband, 
but has thereby taken into herself certain of his personal and 
physiological characteristics. Thus much is an observable fact, 
and the one principally relied upon by the stock-breeder for im- 
proving the strain of his herd, though it is to be confessed the 
two kinds of union are widely different in conception, but not in 
the mere physiological fact. In the one case there is, if the idea 
of marriage be high, spiritual intensity ; in the other, only that of 
the animal nature. Nature’s law in either case works out her 
own results. A little reflection will convince one well read in 
physiology that this view of the impression which marriage 
makes in the physical life and direction of the nervous energy 
of the female is not opposed to the unilateral theory ; and it 
does away with the unnecessary mysticism attending the as- 
sumption that the wife in marriage becomes flesh of the man, 
and enables the question to be handled more in the light of 
demonstrated physiological fact. But let the one or the other 
view be taken, the law of nature is averse to marriage with a 
deceased brother's wife, while it does not forbid that of a man 
with a deceased wife’s sister, for she has no blood relationship 
with her husband. 

It may be remarked that out of the eleven prohibitions of 
Leviticus xviii. 6-17, seven concern relationship by consanguin- 
ity ; the other four doubtless stand on ethical principles. In 
each case of the former, marriage would be forbidden because 
of the degenerating effects of intermarriage. It is certainly 
the law of Gop which forbids it, but it is the law of Gop in 
nature. 

Dr. Gray’s treatise on Husband and Wife receives some un- 
merited criticism because he does not enlarge upon the sacra- 
mental view of marriage. It would be a sufficient answer to his 
critics merely to say that, whatever opinion he may hold con- 
cerning that view, it was quite outside the purpose of Husband 
and Wife to give it expression in that work. Any adequate 
treatment of what is termed the sacramental relation in mar- 
riage would of itself alone require an extended paper. 

It may here be remarked that there is a growing tendency on 
the part of some of the clergy of the Church to multiply sacra- 
ments, and when they speak of a sacramental element as cling- 
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ing to any particular relationship they mean that that relation- 
ship is to be placed side by side with the only two sacraments 
acknowledged by the Church. There is no objection to speak 
of a sacramental element as cleaving to any act of life where 
pledges are made, and where interests are blended, so long as 
this element is not allowed to confound the Church’s idea of a 
sacrament proper. Therein do we find the fundamental idea of 
the term sacrament. It involves a pledge made and confirmed 
by a sacred oath. With the utmost propriety, therefore, we 
can speak of a sacramental element in Confirmation, Ordina- 
tion, Matrimony, and Penance, and possibly in Extreme Unc- 
tion. In fact, we may use the expression in connection with 
any act of life involving obligation, the obligations of mattri- 
mony differing from many others only in the kind of mutual in- 
terest which it creates. Vows are registered in heaven, and in 
making them the sacred side of them should never be forgotten. 
More than this cannot be said of the sacramental element of 
Marriage. A sacrament, in the definition of the Church, is 
directly concerned about the sins of men, and she sanctions but 
two — Baptism and Holy Supper. But “ Matrimony is neither a 
badge by which Christian men are discerned from others which 
be not Christianed, nor is it a means whereby pardon of sins and 
inward sanctification are conveyed to us by the Spirit of Gop.” 
The sacramental idea of matrimony, as is stated in Article 
XXV., “grew partly of the corrupt following of the Apostles.” 
In his Convention Address of 1881, Bishop Williams says: 
“ Let the clergy teach the Divine institution of the Church and 
the family, and our organic and corporate life in each. Let 
them teach the sanctity of Holy Matrimony ; not, indeed, as a 
sacrament of the new law, but certainly as an ordinance of Gop 
invested with the sanction both of natural and revealed re- 
ligion.”” This kind of teaching, which is that of the Church, 
though not treated, is everywhere recognised in that most val- 
uable contribution to marriage literature, Husband and Wife. 
J. A. WaInwricut. 











DIVORCE AND THE MARRIAGE RELATION IN 
RECENT FICTION. 


East Angels. By CoNSTANCE FENIMORE Wootson. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1886. 

Princess. By M. G. McCLeccanp. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. 1886. 

Children of the Earth. By ANNIE ROBERTSON MACFARLANE. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1886. 


THE question of divorce is as natural a theme for fiction as 
it would be easy to suggest. Mormon novels, labor-problem 
novels, Indian-wrongs novels, and most other novels written in 
the spirit of philanthropy rather than in the spirit of novel- 
writing are wont, we know, to be more successful as philippics 
than as fiction. But the novelist, being for the most part under 
necessity to treat the passion of love in some of its phases, finds 
himself on his own ground in dealing with the temptation which, 
under our scandalous laws, must be growing daily more com- 
mon, to break the marriage bond, for the sake of an unlawful 
love. The situation in itself is powerful and dramatic, and lends 
itself with especial readiness to novelistic treatment; but its 
value for the conscientious writer of fiction is that it is a moral 
situation, and so not only absorbing as a study of human nature 
and abounding in potential strong effects, but big with meaning. 
The novelist, whose privilege it is to shape, often without our 
consciousness, our ways of thinking upon very many subjects, 
has it in his power, without lowering his art to anything like 
advocacy, to correct the shockingly loose current habit of 
thought about the marriage relation ; and there is scarcely any 
formal purpose to which he may so wisely address himself in 
our day. The theme has been of late much in favor among 
American novelists, but Mr. Howells’s A Modern Instance re- 
mains the most successful embodiment of the matter in the form 
of fiction, being in treatment at once strictly artistic and rigidly 
moral. 
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Three novel writers, all women, have recently turned toward 
this subject for material. Miss Woolson’s experiment with it 
in East Angels, Miss McClelland’s in Princess, and Miss Mac- 
farlane’s in Children of the Earth, invite comparisén. Miss 
Woolson’s heroine, twice deserted by her husband for another 
woman, remains faithful to him, despite the strong pleading of 
her heart, which has been given, during the period of one of her 
husband's desertions, to Evert Winthrop. Her successful strug- 
gle with this temptation is the point of the book ; it cannot be 
said to be its motive, for this would imply at least movement in 
the story (and it has none), as well as a central idea, which is 
not a possibility in a novel contrived without regard to struc- 
tural unity. It is strange that an experienced and capable nov- 
elist should be willing to put forth so ill-made and loosely-knit a 
story as Last Angels; and it is especially to be regretted that 
having imagined so noble a situation as that in which she has 
placed the triangular group composed of Margaret Harold, Ev- 
ert Winthrop, and Lansing Harold; having conceived it, too, 
in so just and wholesome a spirit, and having created so ad- 
mirable a woman as Margaret to carry it out, she should have 
overwhelmed it with such a mass of irrelevant matter that it is 
almost lost sight of as the dominating meaning of the book. 
Four fifths of the volume is consumed in setting before the 
reader pictorial effects in the Land of Flowers, and in present- 
ing him with minute and painstaking character studies. The 
pictorial effects are capitally arranged, and the studies are done 
to the life; but good and even engaging as they are, we risk 
nothing in declaring that they would have contributed more to 
the value of East Angels if they had been left in Miss Wool- 
son’s note-book. They are simply without bearing on the story, 
and if they were the bravest pictorial effects and subtlest char- 
acter studies that ever were, we submit that this fact is their 
sufficient condemnation. 

Granted, however, that much of the effect of Margaret's 
struggle is lost through this inartistic heaping-up of detail, 
Miss Woolson’s treatment of the situation — which is the back- 
bone of the novel, so far as it has one —is interesting. We 
are not permitted until the last pages to know clearly of Mar- 
garet’s love for Winthrop, but it has existed, self-confessed, from 
the moment of her introduction to the reader. Winthrop, mean- 
while, has gone through a trifling love-episode with an incredi- 
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ble Florida miss, Garda Thorne ; and the sophisticated reader 
begins to perceive, in Margaret’s anxiety to bring about a mar- 
riage between the two, something of her great, self-sacrificing 
love. But Winthrop knows nothing of it, and believing Mar- 
garet to be responsible for the separation between herself and 
her husband, he cherishes, or believes he cherishes, a kind of 
dislike toward her. This is abolished and his love born when 
Lansing Harold returns to his wife and Winthrop hears from 
him the shameful story of his desertion of Margaret. His mis- 
construction of her acts has been due, he perceives, to her noble 
silence touching her husband’s unfaithfulness, and with the im- 
pulse to make reparation to her comes the strong desire to pro- 
tect her from her scoundrelly husband ; and so he finds himself 
in love with her. Lansing Harold’s second abandonment of his 
wife wrings no declaration of his love from him, but when he 
proposes to return to her, Winthrop cannot forbear to protest, 
and before he is aware he has acquainted her with his passion 
for her. This is Margaret’s heroic test, and she meets it with 
a firmness which is at one with our highest conceptions of the 
strength of pure womanhood. We confess that she seems 
stronger than the actual woman would be likely to be, — not in 
refusing his love, of course, for surely, though it is not common 
in fiction, the woman we all think of when we speak of women 
would do that, — but in going so far over to meet the tempta- 
tion, and in finding so surely the self-control to draw back from 
its verge; for, without necessity, she owns that she loves him, 
and so throws down the barrier of an assumed indifference, be- 
hind which it would have been much easier to resist. Be this 
as it may, she does resist ; and though she does not win him to 
her view, she keeps herself stainless from the temptation to 
procure the divorce which any court would give her, and to 
marry Winthrop. No woman, we think, can read the story of 
Margaret's triumph over herself, her heart, her dearest wishes, 
for the sake of a sacred principle, without absorbing a new per- 
ception not merely of the beauty of sacrifice, —a truth often 
enforced before, — but of the irrefragable quality of the mar- 
riage tie, and of the holiness of its life-long obligations. 

The lesson of Margaret Harold's trial and victory cannot pen- 
etrate a woman’s spirit in vain, and we believe that such heart- 
histories may well prove more powerful to deter from foolish 
and hasty marriages, or to strengthen feeble souls, who have lost 
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happiness in such marriages, against the loss of honor and 
purity as well, than many sermons or paternal warnings and 
entreaties. Touching this matter of divorce, “the time is out 
of joint,” and no one has so much power as the novelist (who, 
whether he will or no, is largely master of the moral atmosphere 
of his time) “to set it right.” We are grateful to Miss Wool- 
son, therefore, and should remain grateful if her novel were 
only half so good as it is, for sounding a clear and unmistaka- 
ble note upon this subject. It is not less cause for gratitude 
that she is too true an artist to take the pulpit herself, and 
leaves it not even to the talk, but to the actions of her charac- 
ters, to preach down the wrong and wickedness of divorce with 
the purpose of a second marriage, so called. We cannot help 
thinking that Margaret's devotion to her husband is overdone, 
and that since he has given her the Scriptural cause for separa- 
tion, she dishonors herself in not living apart from him. 

If Miss Woolson must indulge the common reader’s appetite 
for sentimentalism in this additional piece of heroism, she should 
have made the husband a less graceless scoundrel. As it is, 
Margaret’s self-condemnation to misery wins no more sympathy 
from the right-minded reader than any other of the touches of 
false sentiment in which novels abound, even in these days of 
hard, pessimistic, unheroic fiction. About any future union 
with Winthrop, in the very probable event of the death of her 
husband (whom the book leaves a hopeless invalid), Miss Wool- 
son is properly stern. From the standpoint of those who would 
have “everything wind up happily,” though the author ride over 
principles six deep to arrange it for them, this is, of course, in- 
tolerable ; but to us it seems the stroke which ties the knot 
upon the whole situation, and gives it its fullest force and 
meaning. “They never met again,” says the author, that no 
amiable imagination may be free to make an excursion into a 
future filled with the sound of wedding bells ringing for the 
marriage of Margaret and Winthrop after Lansing Harold's 
death. Miss Woolson will not kill Lansing Harold in order to 
give her heroine, through the easy mechanism of a novelist’s 
device, the satisfaction which her conscience has denied her. 
To have used at the last the novelist’s arbitrary power of put- 
ting inconvenient personages out of the way would have discred- 
ited the truth of the whole novel, for what we demand above all 
else in the movement of fiction is that it should be inevitable: 
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that is, that character, environment, events, should rule in fiction 
as in life; and we have only to perceive that the novelist is 
meddling with the strings behind the stage to lIcse all sense 
of illusion and all respect for the novel as a picture of life. 
Miss Woolson, therefore, does more than well not to connive at 
anything like a palliation of the fate which Margaret’s own acts 
—first in her mistaken marriage, second in her self-respecting 
refusal to violate its sanctity — have brought upon her. 
Princess offers a curious contrast to the restraint and right 
feeling of East Angels. It is, we believe, the work of a young 
woman, and as such is both strange and shocking. It is an ill- 
written and ill-managed book, filled with trite incidents, and 
would not be worthy of special consideration save for the fact 
that it dabbles with this matter of divorce in an irresponsible, 
wrong-headed, and pernicious fashion. It is again a woman who 
is tempted, but in this instance the conditions are reversed, and 
it is the man whose marriage bonds are the hindrance to the 
gratification of the lovers. We have only the writer's word for 
the love between them, the attraction which each finds in the 
other being left to the reader's fancy, an important error, we 
think, since the passionate attachment existing between them is, 
of course, the only excuse for their offence. The man, led by 
his love for Princess, as the heroine is named, makes a nefarious 
agreement with his wife, — who is also seeking relief from her 
marital obligations, — by which they arrange for one of those 
shameless juggles with law and decency which enables a divorce 
in one of the Western States by collusion, and without the 
shadow of cause. It was a gratuitous befouling of the situation, 
to furnish the wife with a special reason for desiring freedom in 
her wish to unite herself with another man. That the natural 
instincts of Princess revolt at all this when the man who has con- 
trived it for her sake returns to claim a pure girl as his reward 
may be considered a saving phase of the story; but it is in fact 
a necessity of the plot, for as there can be no drama without 
hindrance and struggle in some form, the novel must have 
stopped short without Princess’s refusal of this pseudo-hero’s 
suit, for a time at least. At all events her temporary firmness 
does not make her final downfall more tolerable to the reader. 
If the outcome is only to cast contempt upon her doubts and 
hesitations as weak, womanish, and unworthy of the enlight- 
enment of an age which thinks its own thoughts about mar- 
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riage, the doubts and hesitations only make the matter worse. 
That a woman without principle should cast herself away for 
love is lamentable, but the fact is of no moral value one way or 
the other. That a woman instinctively pure should be able to 
bring herself to such an act for the sake of any love whatever 
is an outrage to all our conceptions. Miss McClelland not only 
causes her heroine to wed the man who has divorced his wife to 
marry her, but she is guilty of quite as unpardonable a wrong to 
the man among her characters who stands for manly rectitude 
as Princess stands for womanly purity, in causing him to de- 
preciate and dispel the woman’s scruples. As he is himself her 
lover and an honest man, this is as desperate a bit of novelist’s 
sentimentalism as one can imagine. It defeats its object, for it 
is simply incredible. Profane ideas about the marriage relation 
must indeed be in the air when a young novelist, and a young 
woman at that, can find it natural or possible to arrange such a 
downfall of all womanly pride, of all maidenly modesty, for her 
heroine, as Miss McClelland has arranged for Princess; and 
sad to say, though Princess is not in any sense or degree a pow- 
erful novel (much less powerful than the same author's Od/ivion, 
for example), and though to the thoughtful reader the characters 
refute their own acts, it cannot fail to add its mite to the loose 
tone of current thought about divorce, even as East Angels adds 
its mite toward the invigorating of it. 

Miss Macfarlane has dealt less directly with the subject of 
divorce in Children of the Earth; but her heroine, too, is 
tempted through her love, and in spirit, if not in fact, falls. 
All the people of her book are drawn with truth and a certain 
gusto. They live, and it is usually possible to credit the actions 
she alleges of them even when, as often happens, they are ap- 
parently inconsistent ; for surface inconsistency is but a deeper 
consistency with life. The one sort of inconsistency which it 
is impossible to forgive is that which makes a character untrue 
to the fundamental law of its nature. This kind of untruth we 
think Miss Macfarlane permits in the development of the char- 
acter of her heroine, Vivien Langstreth. She is indeed one of 
“the children of the earth,” and we are ready to grant her much 
on that score. Her creator has made her kinship with the 
earth intelligible and entirely credible ; and the picture of Vi- 
vien at fourteen, though but a sketch, is worthy to stand beside 
Miss Howard's Guenn for its successful expression of abound- 
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ing vitality and riotous, uncurbed youthfulness. All of the 
chapters which precede Vivien’s love-passages are brisk and 
fresh with a new and taking breeziness of spirit ; those which 
follow are chiefly remarkable for the contained reserve with 
which they carry their burden of passionate meaning. Vivien’s 
indignant dismissal of her lover upon the discovery of the ap- 
parently slight, but really mortal, wrong he has done her seems 
to us finely and justly conceived. The reader sees that such a 
girl could have done nothing else ; but we do not think that he 
will readily believe that she could have not merely expunged 
the offence of Brooks Eastman from her memory, but could 
have consented, tempted by no more than an hour's sight of him 
some years later, to give the lie to all her past life. It is true 
that she does not take the step, but she abstains from no strength 
within herself, and it is quite plain that if Eastman had not 
been drowned before he could win another audience with her 
she would yet have soiled her singularly pure and upright soul. 
We are willing, as we have said, to allow much to the contra- 
dictions and complexities which go with all character, and es- 
pecially with highly-strung natures ; but the distinction between 
purity and impurity admits no possibility of contradiction or 
complexity, and we find it more than difficult to believe Vivien 
Langstreth capable of the weakness and folly which the writer 
ascribes to her. If she had wished to make her downfall seem 
probable she should have retouched her picture of the girl's ear- 
lier years, and particularly she should have suffered no prior oc- 
currence to emphasise Vivien’s instinctive rectitude so strongly 
as it is emphasised by the rejection of her accepted husband 
for cause deeply offensive only to a noble spirit. We are 
asked to believe of this girl, to be exact, that, without urgence, 
she would choose to flee with the man she fatally continues to 
love, despite his offense against her (he having married another 
since her rejection of him), and trust to chance for the divorce 
which Eastman engages to secure through the use of money. 
This is plainly a more profound fall — potentially — than that 
which Princess actually suffers, and Margaret Harold withholds 
herself from; Miss Macfarlane either had not the courage to 
carry her heroine so far, or, as is more likely, she had the sav- 
ing intelligence to perceive that no one would believe it of her. 
But we could wish — and we accuse Miss Macfarlane upon a 
less vital point with the better conscience, for she is so much 
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more mistress of the method of her art than Miss McClelland 
— that she had chosen to rehabilitate Vivien by causing her to 
make the discovery that when she came to face it such a fall 
was impossible to her. Her flight to her home in Nova Scotia 
and the death of Eastman permit an evasion of the question 
whether she was really capable, in deliberation, of the sin she 
proposed to herself ; but we fear the author would answer in 
the affirmative and plead that, after all, she was a child of the 
earth. 

The power of passion is indisputable; it brings strange 
things to pass in life as well as in novels, but nothing so strange, 
we think, as the voluntary slaying of her purity by an entirely 
pure and noble woman. If such a thing were possible, neither 
art nor morality could be served by its exposition through the 
medium of fiction; but it is not possible. We are aware that 
to a not inconsiderable number of persons it still seems a mis- 
take to treat love in fiction as if it were anything but a matter 
of summer-piazza romance; but those who are to write the nov- 
els of the future in America and elsewhere cannot treat it so if 
fiction, as seems likely, increases rather than diminishes its hold 
upon the world as a guide and teacher. It seems to us the best 
of signs that the novelist takes his calling more and more seri- 
ously and looks deeper and deeper into that passion which is 
the spring of all human action. If his scrutiny of it be guided 
by a true moral insight, and if the labors which are the result 
of this scrutiny are undertaken with a sense of the responsibil- 
ity laid upon him, Heaven be with him, for his is a high privi- 
lege ; if, on the contrary, he is false to the trust imposed upon 
him and uses the great engine of fiction to cheapen morality 
and bring it into contempt, woe be unto him, 
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FICTION. 


A Firm of American publishers discovered to everybody a 
short time since through the publication of a series of Stories dy 
American Authors,* what must long ago have been apparent to 
the attentive observer: that no literature is so rich in short 
stories of the best quality as our own. This is a fact which has 
come about in a measure as a consequence of the conditions 
under which the profession of letters labors in this country. 
The steadily decreasing profit to be derived from the writing of 
books as such, and the steadily increasing rewards held out by 
the magazines, have of late years forced most native writers who 
have attempted to win their subsistence solely from their calling 
to manufacture wares which were salable, in the first instance at 
least, to the periodical press. The short story occupies with the 
magazines an eminent position as a salable article, — a much 
more eminent position, for example, than the novel. A fictionist 
who is able to write short stories is much more (bread-and-but- 
ter) wise to devote himself to that form than to novel-writing ; 
for though the novel may run through but six times as many 
numbers of the magazine as the short story, the chance for the 
acceptance of the latter is rather more than twelve times as 
good as the chance for the acceptance of the former. With the 
publisher the novel is in higher favor; and if the writer of 
fiction could find a publisher willing to put forth a novel for him 
semi-annually, he would, perhaps, be able to keep himself sup- 
plied with pens out of the profits. While Congress hesitates to 
indulge itself in such honesty as would be represented by Inter- 
national Copyright, the American author must not expect to in- 
dulge himself in writing-paper out of his earnings from the 
publication of novels in book-form. From the results of the 


* Stories by American Authors. Ten vols. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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publication of short stories in the magazines, on the contrary, 
he may permit himself the habit of a daily dinner. 

These facts have certainly had much to do with the cultiva- 
tion of the American talent for short-story writing ; but the 
talent itsclf is indigenous, and would have flowered richly un- 
der any conditions. As it is, however, the art of short-story 
writing has been so studied and refined, the form so carefully 
perfected among us, that such a representative collection as 
the Stories by American Au:hors cannot fail to show the im- 
partial observer that in power of invention, felicity of style, 
and quality of imagination, the American short story is easily 
supreme. If jealous foreigners should deny to American short- 
story writers these faculties of the higher order, we should 
courteously suffer them to keep their national pride unshaken 
by any arguments of ours, but we should beseech their atten- 
tion to the thorough workmanship, the complete mastery of 
method, the absolute knowledge of what they are about, which 
characterises all our short-story writers in a singular and unde- 
niable degree. Upon this ground we should stand, and main- 
tain their unapproachability. Perchance even this modest claim 
might rouse the choler of a Frenchman, but we should assuage 
his wrath with concessions. We should say, for instance, that 
in a land where even the newspapers pay largely for novels, 
where the novelist is not forced into shameful and profitless 
competition with works stolen from laborers in the same field 
and writers of his own tongue, where a novel goes into a hun- 
dred editions and enriches its author, — in such a land the novel 
shares with the drama and with poetry the distinction which of 
right belongs to the highest forms of imaginative literature. 
The novelists of France, encouraged and favored by the con- 
ditions under which they produce, have made a certain work- 
manlike skill their common possession. The French novelist, 
whatever he is not, is a trained artist, and his thorough under- 
standing of himself and his craft give the reader a pleasure en- 
tirely separate from the often doubtful pleasure to be gained 
from his work in its larger bearings ; for it is a joy to the eye to 
witness even skilful, informed, thorough, honest brick-laying, 
The average level of the art of novel-writing is higher in France 
than anywhere else, because there it is most fostered ; the aver- 
age level of the art of story-writing is higher in the United 
States than anywhere else, because here, on the whole, it is 
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most fostered. This we should say to our Frenchman, and we 
do not think we should be out of hailing distance of the truth. 
And then, if we wished to point this summing up of the case 
with an instance, we should recommend him to the excellent 
storics which Mr. Brander Matthews has lately gathered under 
the title of A Secret of the Sea.* 

Mr. Matthews’s stories are a very good instance indeed, for 
they are an example of what the technical mastery of which we 
have been speaking is capable of producing, unsupported by 
a signal originality or extraordinary talent. Mr. Matthews has 
a natural aptitude for story-telling, which would be entirely 
equal to the task of amusing us if he had merely used it as he 
found it; but he has instead, in the spirit of a true workman, 
learned his trade down to the bottom, and to his natural apti- 
tude has superadded a skill acquired by application and study 
(for no one is born with it), which goes for more in his work than 
the aptitude itself. Mr. Matthews, if we may accept the evi- 
dence of these stories, always knows quite well the effect which 
he wishes to make ; and, which is more to the point, he knows 
how to make it. He is like a skilled mechanic, who sees in his 
mind’s eye the machine which he would build, and who forges 
all its parts true, understanding that each implicates the other, 
and that all are interdependent, knowing that the “scamping” 
of the smallest detail of his work, the slightest error in his 
measurement or calculations—a screw, a bolt, a rod mis- 
wrought by the measurement of a hair, will set awry the whole 
sensitive mechanism. Only the perfect harmony of all the 
parts can give the life and motion which are the reason and 
purpose of its existence ; failure of that harmony in but one of 
the parts leaves it a dead and motionless hulk. Mr. Matthews 
understands the mechanics of short-story writing, and he puts 
his machine together with the just sense of proportion, the care 
and surety of hand of the practised artisan. The stories which 
make up the volume under discussion will move the reader in 
the way that he has calculated; the amiable peruser of these 
tales will not refuse to smile at the points where Mr. Matthews 
has arranged a smile for him; he will not deny the author’s 
people his sympathy where the author has used certain recom- 
mended and tried means for exciting sympathy, — above all he 


* A Secret of the Sea, etc. By BRANDER MATTHEWS. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 
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will be interested where Mr. Matthews strives to interest him, 
and that is everywhere. 

The reader will perhaps be inclined to observe to himself 
that these stories are not remarkable in any way; but if he 
be it will be because the run of American short stories is so 
soundly constructed that he has become accustomed to a de- 
gree of skill and competency of treatment which incapacitates 
him to perceive how remarkable a thing is this same skill and 
competency. He has only to look abroad, and especially to 
England, to discover it, and if he will give himself this trouble 
he will thank his stars for the development of these qualities 
among American writers ; if he is reading A Secret of the Sea, 
he may perhaps thank his stars for Mr. Matthews. The stories 
which make up this volume are notable, outside of their method, 
for the clevernes sand sparkle of the dialogue, and for a fresh- 
ness of theme which, if itself a part of the method, stands out 
as an especially admirable part. We like, too, the employment 
of the same characters throughout the series of stories. This 
is really the most original device of the book, and gives it a 
unity, commonly lacking in collections of short stories. It is 
not an unusual practice among novelists to continue the history 
of their favorites through several volumes, but it has a much 
more fortunate effect in short stories, which are at best but 
fragmentary bits of life, rather than such rounded presentations 
of an epoch of life as demand completeness within their own 
limits. The characters whose fortunes Mr. Matthews follows 
are derived from life, and the interesting events which befall 
them are not unnatural or strained, though they seem at times 
rather dangerously near it, as in the case of the story giving the 
title to the volume. The atmosphere of the best New York 
society seems to us more justly and faithfully rendered by the 
writer than by any one who has entered this field. 

Mr. Matthews’s work would perhaps seem an illustration — 
to make the reference to Mr. Howells without which no critical 
pronouncement is nowadays complete —of the “mastery” re- 
sulting from the cultivation of an “ aptitude,” and, if there were 
no other sort of work, we should agree that “genius” is not the 
word ; but it happens that we have at hand an illustration of a 
faculty which we should find it difficult to define, if the word 
genius is to be expunged from the dictionary. We refer to the 
stories of Frank R. Stockton, recently collected in two volumes, 
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under the titles of Zhe Lady or the Tiger? and The Christmas 
Wreck.* We have here, if we mistake not, the larger part of 
the short stories upon which, with Rudder Grange, Mr. Stock- 
ton’s fame rests ; and as we re-read these charming stories we 
are entirely ready to forgive their author for mistaking himself 
for a novelist far enough to give us the predecessor of them, 
The Late Mrs. Null. The stories comprised in these volumes 
are the fruit of an extraordinarily original conception of the uses 
to which fiction can be put; and, taken in a body, constitute 
something very like a form of literature in themselves. Their 
whimsical treatment of character and their prodigal use of fan- 
tasy is the cleverest foil that could be devised to the serious 
methods of our best novels. They have all the technical per- 
fection of the most excellent of American short stories, with 
the invaluable addition of an individuality of treatment so po- 
tent, vigorous, and strong-savored that, as we have said, we 
should be at a loss to give it a name if we may not call it gen- 
ius. It is this quality of individuality which brings in the incal- 
culable factor in any definition of the mastery which results 
from the cultivation of a natural aptitude ; we see, at least, that 
even among the masters there are several sorts of mastery, and 
we do not find that the world attaches the same value to each. 
In spite of the average skill which American short-story writers 
exhibit, certain laborers in the field are eminent above all their 
co-workers, not only in popular but in critical estimation, and 
we are not informed that they have used more industry in pol- 
ishing their special aptitude than their less approved fellow-au- 
thors. No doubt Mr. Stockton began with an aptitude for the 
work which he does to admiration, but that alone could not 
have produced, coupled with the severest assiduity, the stories 
which make up these volumes. They are, without exception, 
products of a magic and creative fancy. Sometimes this qual- 
ity, which in its larger and more serious manifestation we call 
imagination, accompanies aptitude ; sometimes it does not. 
When it accompanies it in so rich a measure’ as in the case of 
Mr. Stockton, mastery is a grudging and insufficient term for it. 
Performances like A Zale of Negative Gravity, The Spectral 
Mortgage, and The Transferred Ghost, playful as they are in 


* Stockton'’s Stories: Vo\.1. The Lady or the Tiger ? and other stories. Vol. IT. 
The Chris‘mas Wreck, and other stories. By FRANK R. STOCKTON. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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form, are akin to the highest order of imaginative literature. 
They move in a realm which their author has discovered for 
them, obeying none but its laws ; to them, however, they are 
exquisitely true, and nothing better evidences Mr. Stockton’s 
high quality than the absolute consistency which these stories 
maintain with the fantastic world of the Impossible, while their 
action goes forward in the world of Every-Day. The author is 
aided in keeping our illusion intact while he romances as he 
will, by a style which we should commend in no one else, but 
which, for his purpose, is as useful an instrument as could be 
devised. It is like the speech of a man of common sense and 
practical ideas, and it beguiles us without our knowledge or 
consent into a mood of credulity in which we are ready to be- 
lieve anything. His employment of the most ordinary person- 
ages for the transaction of his stories assists the illusion. The 
fabric of his work is, in fact, very ingeniously woven of the com- 
monplace and usual, and this is as much the secret of his success 
as the fanciful embroideries with which he adorns this sober 


background. 


The collection of stories by Lillie Chace Wyman, under the 
suggestive title of Poverty Grass,* has a value in the illumina- 
tion it sheds upon the conditions of life among the mill-opera- 
tives in New England factory towns, which in large measure 
atones for the somewhat neutral literary satisfaction derivable 
from it. The writer’s observation is acute and careful, and she 
has plainly lived near to the things she tells of. The facts from 
which she speaks show through the veil of her not very skil- 
fully plotted fictions, and move us through her simple and belief- 
compelling rendering of them rather more directly, perhaps, 
than if she had brought herself to look at them hard-heartedly 
as so much material, and so had been impelled to dress them 
up for us. The author of these stories is very far from as- 
suming a hard-hearted attitude toward her facts; on the con- 
trary, they have come closely and bitterly home to her, and we 
can understand that the wretched case of the people for whom 
she lifts up her voice having once pierced her with its misery, 
she could not choose but set it forth. The preface, which wins 
us in advance to her pity for the conditions enlarged upon in 


By Littig CHAcE WyMAN. Boston and New York: Hough- 
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the stories, shows clearly that it was not a literary impulse 
which urged her to make public what she knows of New Eng- 
land factory-town life ; she would stir her readers’ hearts, but 
she would stir them to sympathy through a straight-forward 
presentment of an actual state of things, and is indifferent to 
the moving effects attainable through the shaped and living 
organism of a story. For her purpose, perhaps, she is not too 
indifferent: she aims to arouse consciences rather than feel- 
ings, and this end is no doubt well reached through her truthful 
and almost artless statement of the case. We are not sure, in- 
deed, that her object might not have been as well accomplished 
without resort to fiction, save that she thus greatly widens her 
audience. As fiction, these stories, we imagine, will not kindle 
emotion, but as fact they should fire those responsible for the 
fact with the shame which leads to better things, and should 
rouse up in all whose paths lead them within helping reach 
of the sad and miserable lots pictured in these stories, the de- 
sire to soften the conditions under which thousands of unfor- 
tunate men and women are fighting out their life problems. 

We have called these studies of working-people stories, but 
they are in truth, with an exception or two, more in the nature of 
sketches, being almost without form or structure. “Saint or Sin- 
ner” is, for example, merely a strain of gruesomeness and hor- 
ror, which might begin or end at any point ; “ Hester’s Dower” 
is little better, and is inexpressibly melancholy ; “ The Child of 
the State” is a just and scathing denunciation of the system of 
Reform Schools for the young, which permits the petty wrong- 
doer of tender years to mingle with those hardened in vice, 
which furnishes a kind of supervision and education worse than 
useless, and is in short a manufactory of criminals. These 
sketches are, for the most part, unrelieved by the presence of 
characters above the grade of the French, English, and Irish 
mill-hands, and the atmosphere of them is necessarily sordid 
and depressing. “ Valentine’s Chance,” on the contrary, plays off 
the two classes against each other with something like the story- 
telling power, and with genuine skill; while “ A Stranger, yet at 
Home,” is a pretty and sympathetically painted picture of a 
sweeter side of New England life than other portions of the 
book accustom us to. 


It is late in the day to speak of the genius of Balzac, but it 
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is worth while to commend the reader to the admirable transla- 
tion of a number of his works * issued by an American firm of 
publishers. ‘The work of Miss Wormley, whose name does not 
appear upon the title-page, but who is said to be the translator, 
is deserving of the highest praise. Balzac’s intensely idiomatic 
French, as well as his occasional treatment of recondite subjects, 
and his frequent elucidation of comp'icated business transac- 
tions render the translation of his works difficult ; but the pres- 
ent translator has turned the original into clear and fluent 
English, reading not at all like a translation, yet preserving 
Balzac’s vigorous and characteristic style. It is not only the 
best translation of Balzac which we have, which would not be 
high praise since English versions of his novels have hitherto 
been few and fragmentary, but one of the most excellent trans- 
lations of any French author which we have met. The pub- 
lishers have laid American readers under obligation both by 
undertaking the enterprise of presenting Balzac in an English 
dress, and by their selection of a translator, and it is most de- 
sirable that they should complete the work so well begun by put- 
ting within the reach of English-speaking readers the remainder 
of that marvellous body of fiction, 7he Comédie Humaine. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


A grand-niece of the wife of James Madison has made an ex- 
tremely readable volume f from the material afforded her by the 
letters which Dolly Madison wrote and received in the course 
of a life filled with interesting events. The running memoir, 
which the editor intersperses between the letters, is written 
with great good taste and reproduces for us the tone and atmos- 
phere of the time. With the letters it forms a valuable supple- 
ment to the graver labors of the historian ; and we could even 
wish for some historians the reserve and tact which character- 

* Pere Gorict. By Honorf DE Batzac. (Translated.) Boston: Roberts Bros. 

Eugénie Grandet. By Honore DE Bauzac. (Translated.) Boston: Roberts 
Bros. 

César Birotteau. By Honorf& bE Batzac. (Translated.) Boston: Roberts 
Bros. 

Duchesse de Langeais. With an Episode under the Terror, The Illustrious 
Gaudissart, A Passion in the Desert, and The Hidden Masterpiece. By HOon- 
ORE DE Baizac. (Translated.) Boston: Roberts Bros. 


t Memoirs and Letters of Dolly Madison, Edited by her Grand-niece. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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ise this little volume. Many anecdotes of Mrs. Madison have 
been taken down by the editor from the lips of those who knew 
her, and the book has therefore a certain liveliness and fresh- 
ness not to be derived from musty documents. John and Mary 
Payne, whose second child, Dorothy, finally became Mrs. Mad- 
ison, were rigid Quakers, and until her marriage, by her father’s 
wish, to john Todd, a young lawyer of the “ Society of Friends,” 
she lived a simple and placid life, which gave no opportunity for 
the discovery or exercise of the social faculty which she later 
developed so notably. Her education, in the fashion of the 
time, was plain even to bareness, and she never imbibed the 
slightest taste for reading or any interest in the great matters 
which concern the world. Her husband, her kinsfolk, her house- 
hold, her friends, her social duties, and her one child occupied 
her whole thought. It is not, therefore, for her mental qualities 
that she is interesting ; but she made an ineffaceable impression 
on the social life of her time, and it would be a pity that a spirit 
so singularly gay, sprightly, amiable, and lovely should go with- 
out a memorial. No President's wife has maintained her place 
with greater grace and dignity, and certainly none has more 
commended herself to general liking. The simple charm of a 
good, warm, and tender heart was hers, and to it she united a 
comely presence, a winning affability, and a courtly breeding 
which served both to smooth the social movement of the crude 
young national capital of those days, and to gain for her the 
willing homage of the society over which she reigned during 
her husband's two administrations, a beloved and honored queen. 

In the Washington of that time “the houses were few and far 
between, while the streets, or rather roads, were at times almost 
impassable from mud.” Travel to and from the capital was a 
serious business of course, and the journey by carriage from 
Montpelier, the home of the Madisons in Virginia, occupied 
what now seems an incredible time, while “ the daughter of a 
Senator who wished to enjoy the gayeties of the capital ac- 
companied her father 500 miles on horseback. The wife of a 
member of Congress, being equally ambitious, rode 1,500 miles 
on horseback, passing through several Indian encampments on 
the way, and was for many nights without a house to lodge in.” 

The subject of this memoir would probably never have gained 
distinction, save such as rightly belongs to every good wife and 
mother, had death not overtaken her first husband, Mr. Todd, a 
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year or two after her marriage. A little later Mr. Madison met 
her, “still young, only twenty-two, very rich, and very attrac- 
tive” (“ Really Dolly, thou must hide thy face, there are so many 
staring at thee,” was the laughing remonstrance of a friend as 
they walked in Philadelphia at this time), “and he was so 
struck with her appearance that he did not rest until an in- 
troduction was procured.” In the young widow’s first inter- 
view with him “she captured the heart of the recluse book- 
worm, Madison, — twenty years her senior, and always thought 
to be an irreclaimable old bachelor.” <A report of their engage- 
ment soon reached the Presidential mansion, and Mrs. Wash- 
ington, “impatient to hear the truth, sent for Mrs. Todd, who 
all unconscious obeyed the summons at once.” 

“Dolly,” said Mrs. Washington, “is it true that you are en- 
gaged to James Madison?” The fair widow, taken aback, an- 
swered, stammeringly, “ No,” she “thought not.” “If it is so,” 
Mrs. Washington continued, “do not be ashamed to confess it : 
rather be proud ; he will make thee a good husband, and all the 
better for being so much older. We both approve of it ; the es- 
teem and friendship existing between Mr. Madison and my hus- 
band is very great, and we would wish thee to be happy.” We 
are not given to understand that Mrs. Todd was deeply in love 
with Mr. Madison ; but her life with him was very happy, and 
she made him the best of wives, attending him in his last, lin- 
gering illness with most patient and assiduous devotion. The 
one strain of sorrow in her otherwise untroubled life arose from 
the misconduct of her scapegrace son, the child of her first 
marriage. 

Mrs. Madison’s letters have, besides the charm of good-feel- 
ing and the interest inseparable from any intimate expression 
of so lovely a nature, a quaintness of tone which is pretty and 
engaging. The letters chat agreeably of her own doings, char- 
itably of the latest gossip, and amusingly about the newest 
thing in bonnets and gowns. She often entreats her friends 
abroad to dispatch her examples of the fashions in vogue ; and 
the letters exchanged between her and Sally McKean, who mar- 
ried the Spanish Minister, the Marquis d’Yrujo, are particularly 
entertaining in the discussions they contain of current styles of 
dress. Miss McKean, for instance, writes from Philadelphia : 

I went yesterday to see a doll, which has come from England, and 
I saw besides a great quantity of millinery. Very long trains are worn, 
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and are festooned up with loops and ribbon and small covered but- 
tons the same as the dress ; you are not confined to any number of fes- 
toons, but put them according to your fancy, and you cannot conceive 
what a beautiful effect it has. There is also a robe which is plaited 
very far back, open, and ruffled down the sides, without a train, being 
even with the petticoat. The hats are quite a different shape from 
what they used to be; they have no slope in the crown, scarce any 
rim, and are turned up at each side, and worn very much on the side 
of the head. Several of them are made of chipped wood, commonly 
known as cane hats ; they are all lined ; one that has come for Mrs. 
Bingham is lined with white and trimmed with broad purple ribbon put 
round in large puffs, with a bow on the left side. The bonnets are all 
open on the top, through which the hair is passed, either up or down 
as you fancy, but latterly they wear it more up than down; it is quite 
out of fashion to friz or curl the hair, as it is worn perfectly straight. 
Ear-rings, too, are very fashionable. The waists are worn two inches 
longer than they used to be, and there is no such thing as long sleeves. 
. . » There have come some new-fashioned slippers for ladies made of 
various colored kid or morocco, with small silver clasps sewed on ; 
they are very handsome and make the feet look remarkably small and 
neat. Everybody thinks the millinery last received the most tasty 
seen for a long time. 


Although the chief value of this book consists in its personal 
revelations and in the picture which it gives us of the social life 
of the times, it is inevitable that we should be furnished by the 
way with many hints touching the political situation then enter- 
ing so largely into the thoughts and lives of every one. There is 
more than a hint of the height to which party rancor ran in the 
action recorded of a lady prominent in the Federalist party who 
“drove to the White House and standing up in her carriage 
loosened her beautiful hair, which was celebrated for length, 
praying that she might have the privilege of parting with it for 
the purpose of hanging Mr. Madison.” Mrs. Madison, though 
concerned for her country in the troublous times through which 
it was then passing, and for her husband when in personal dan- 
ger during the sacking of Washington by the British, meddled 
not in politics, and ever modestly withheld herself from discus- 
sion of those questions which (it was her belief) properly be- 
longed to the province of men, and which, for her part, she did 
not profess to understand. Through all her busy, worldly pur- 
suits and pleasures she did not lose her Quaker simplicity of 
character; and no incident which the editor includes in her 
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book is more taking than that which describes the visit of cer- 
tain ladies of the Society of Friends — Rebekah Hubbs and 
Sarah Scull, by name—to Mrs. Madison at her Montpelier 
home. They came curious to know how her life had affected 
her and they went away well satisfied in spirit, as the letter, 
from which the following is an extract, exhibits : — 


DeEaR FRIEND, Thou hast a precious talent committed to thy trust by 
the King of kings, and my soul’s desire for thee is that thou may more 
and more come out of all that cumbers the earth and redeem thy soul 
from all difficulties that do or may attend it. My wish for thee and 
thine is that thou may be supported under every exercise of mind, and 
witness the living presence of Jesus Curist, to war against vanity, 
pleasure, ambition, and avarice, and to put from thee all the fading 
pleasures of this world, but rather prize the crown immortal that 
fadeth not away. Assuredly, dear Dorothy, I think I shall ever re- 
member thee with gratitude of heart, thee and thy beloved companion, 
your kind and Christian entertainment of us. Gop will not be want- 
ing to reward your love. Desirous to be had in remembrance by thee, 
dear Dorothy, in love I conclude, and remain thy soul's best wisher, 

REBEKAH HUvusBs. 


My love to thy dear ancient mother-in-law who I believe is not far 
from the kingdom of Heaven. Sarah Scull joins in that love which 
neither time nor distance can erase. 

The sketch of the concluding years of Mr. and Mrs. Madison 
on their estate in Virginia — he dissevered from all cares of 
state, and she from all formal social duties —is an admirable 
picture of the old-time Southern life, of its hospitable abun- 
dance, and of its rude but stately splendors. 


The presentation in English dress of the noble, and so far as 
Russia is concerned, epoch-marking novel Anna Karénina has 
aroused a new interest in Russian literature which publishers 
have made haste to satisfy. For some years Turgenief has 
been the sole representative of this literature to the vast body 
of English-speaking readers ; aad such as are unacquainted with 
them in the original cannot be ungrateful to those whose en- 
terprise has made known to them other Russian writers, less 
notable as artists, perhaps, than Turgenief, but not inferior in 
mental grasp, in a certain high seriousness of purpose, and in 
power to realise for us pictorially the curious and interesting 
conditions of life in Russia. It is with the purpose of enlight- 
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ening us further regarding Tolstoi, Gogol, and Turgenief that 
the translator of Axna Karénina has made an English version 
of a critical and biographical sketch of these writers from the 
French of M. Ernest Dupuy.* Mr. Dole’s notes and supple- 
mentary biographies reveal a considerable acquaintance with 
the subject of this volume, and we are not sure that he might 
not have contrived a more satisfactory work himself. At all 
events, it would be difficult to make a book which serves its pur- 
pose less admirably than this. The biographical material at M. 
Dupuy’s command seems to have been scanty in the extreme ; 
and not only is the conception which he gives of the lives of the 
great Russians thin and remote, but such an account as he is 
able to offer of their personal history is broken up and weak- 
ened in directness of effect by his habit of thrusting voluminous 
summaries of their works into the narrative. The volume has 
less critical than biographical value ; the writer's French light- 
ness of touch is little short of offensive applied to the great 
works with which he deals, and the grace and sparkle which 
may very well belong to M. Dupuy’s French is inevitably lost 
in the process of Englishing his style. There is scarcely a sub- 
tile or profound critical observation in the volume; indeed, most 
of what M. Dupuy would have us accept as criticism is more in 
the nature of comment, and rather obvious comment at that. 


LAW. 


Mr. Eben Francis Thompson has prepared an abridged 
edition of Kent’s Commentaries, under the title of Zhe Stu- 
dent's Kent,t that will receive a hearty welcome. In its origi- 
nal form as prepared by the author it long ago established its 
undisputed authority. As a systematised and clear presenta- 
tion of American law on all adjudicated points, and as a sum- 
mary of the fundamental principles of the common law, it has 
been acknowledged to have no equal. 

In its present form it will perpetuate and extend its influ- 

© The Great Masters of Russian Literature in the Nineteenth Century. By 
ErNEst Dupuy. Translated by Nathan Haskell Dole. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. 

t The Student's Kent. An Abridgment of Kent’s Commentaries on American 
Law. Ry Ensen FRANCIS THOMPSON, with an introduction by Hon. T. L. NELSON, 
Judge of the United States District Court. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 
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ence because adapted to a more general use. The professional 
student, the practising lawyer, and the intelligent business man 
will find in it a compact and orderly statement of the rudiments 
of law, and a felicitous guide to the solution of questions de- 
termined by principles rather than precedent. An important 
feature of the book is its careful noting of the modifications 
that have been made since Chancellor Kent’s time. This gives 
it a value above the original. Again, it will suggest lines of in- 
vestigation in special examination of novel points arising from 
a fuller and broader development of political and commercial re- 
lations. 


THEOLOGY. 

Philosophy is beginning to show clearly the inadequacy of 
mere materialism to meet all the requirements of a scund and 
consistent explanation of the universe, and of the laws by which 
its various members, animate and inanimate, are bound together 
in a well ordered and harmonious unity. There are many mys- 
teries in life which defy every natural solution. With some of 
these the experience of each person has made him acquainted, 
and they serve the useful purpose of enabling him to receive 
with greater confidence the mysteries of revelation, and draw 
from them the spiritual instruction for which they were de- 
signed. One of these mysterious transactions revealed in Holy 
Scripture and replete with heavenly wisdom and guidance is 
The Transfiguration of Christ.* 

We have before us a volume of lectures on this subject by 
Frank Wakeley Gunsaulus, who seems fully to appreciate the 
unity of nature and revelation, and that the mysteries of the 
natural life are but types and shadows of the mysteries of the 
spiritual life. 

The volume consists of eight lectures. The title of the first 
lecture is, “The Nature and Method of Christian Thinking.” 
This thinking is in substance the same as that of the human 
philosopher, but in the reversed order. “ The nature and method 
of Christian thinking flow out of the nature of the Christian 
life — the hiding of the soul, z. ¢., the life of Curist in Gop — 
the mastery by the Curist of the human spirit, inclusive, as 
the spirit is, of the concerns and destiny of intellect, sensibili- 
ties, and will.” 

* The Transfiguration of Christ. By FRANK WAKELEY GUNSAULUS. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1886. 
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Philosophy has given birth to numerous religions that in 
many respects bear a resemblance to Christianity. But with 
philosophy there is ever a reaching forth from earth to heaven, 
instead of the reception of Divine knowledge and spiritual 


strength from heaven. 

In the highest pre-Christian religion, the sacrifice was offered by 
men for the reconciliation of Gop; in Christianity, the sacrifice is 
made by Gop for the reconciliation of man. In the one, it was to 
change the feelings of heaven that the altars flamed with fire and were 
red with blood ; in the other, it was to transform the feelings of earth 
that the altar-steps of Calvary bore a crucifix. 


It was this vital difference between Christianity and all other 
religions, however high in a moral and intellectual point of 
view, that made the Incarnation a necessity. 

The place of Jesus in the consciousness of humanity was the first 
fact vouchsafed to note the inspiration of the rising spirit. It was the 
approach of the living Gop, to effortless and waiting souls, in the form 
and substance of aman. As the evening of Paganism left the race 
with the apstheosis of a Czsar, the morning of Christianity broke 
with the incarnation of Gop in the Curist. The evening darkened 
into midnight with man crying up to Gop ; that midnight retreated be- 
fore the morning, with Gop answering down to man. 

Even in the Church, much of the thinking on Christian topics 
is Pagan. 

We begin on earth to build our steps of apprehension to the realm 
of Gop. We make our intellectual fundamental to our spiritual life, 
and expect great discoveries unto the spirit from a keen and alert rea- 
son. We have not taken the living Curtst as the earliest fact in per- 
sonal as well as historic Christianity, but, with characteristic rational- 
ism, have begun with an incidental miracle to explain an essential 
miracle. 

The watchword of Christianity is the same which animated 
and comforted the soul of the Psalmist, “/x 7hy light shall we 
see light.” In accordance with these methods and principles of 
thought the author looks at the transfiguration of CHRIST. 
“ Here, as elsewhere, in Him and His life the finite and infinite 
meet ; the natural and the supernatural coalesce.” 

In the subsequent lectures the author develops the signifi- 
cance of the transfiguration, and the position and purpose of 
such a manifestation in the work of redemption. There is a 
unity in the spiritual work of Gop, as well as in the material. 
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Hence there is a necessary and orderly progress in the former 
equally as in the latter. There is a proper time and place for 
each event in both the spiritual world and the physical. As the 
Divine glory and majesty were indicated in the material uni- 
verse by successive manifestations of power and wisdom in the 
unceasing advance in the organisations of material life when the 
proper time had come and the suitable place had been prepared ; 
so with all spiritual manifestations, time and place are essential 
conditions in the accomplishing of that end for which they were 
designed. The second and third lectures of this volume are 
therefore respectively devoted to the discussion of these topics, 
as necessary preludes to the full understanding of the purport 
of the transfiguration. 

The time of the transfiguration is the moment when the earth 
and skies demand it. First comes the incarnation of Curist, 
then His teaching. When it becomes necessary to adumbrate 
His passion and death, comes the time for the manifestation of 
His essential glory, and,“ He unites the threads of His past 
teaching with those as yet unseen in the future, in the glory of 
transfiguration.” 

The place of the transfiguration was a mountain. The author 
thinks it most probably one of the spurs of Hermon rather than 
Mount Tabor, the spot pointed out by tradition. The choice of 
the place seems to have a natural propriety. The elevation 
above the busy scenes of life and the wide outlook beneath the 
quiet stars appears to open out the soul for the ready acceptance 
of that which is beyond and above the mere earthly. “Asa 
physical relationship appears to the geologist between Sinai, 
Hermon, and Calvary, so these seemingly isolated points in the 
experience of the human soul may be seen to have been uplifts 
from the level plain of consciousness by the action of resistless 
spiritual forces.” 

The fact that the scene of the transfiguration was a mountain 
has not merely an outward and symbolic relation to nature. It 
was to a mountain that Jesus was wont to retire for prayer and 
for refreshing communion with His heavenly Father. Prayer is 
not inconsistent with natural law, which is the will of Gop, for 
the highest prayer is, “ 7iy wi/l be done.” “Prayer is the step 
of the soul into the region of the higher law.” By this act it 
comes into contact with spiritual forces which otherwise would 
never have affected it. The recognised place of prayer is thus 
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the suitable arena for the manifestation of the highest glory of 
Curist to His disciples. 

The fourth lecture deals with the significance of the trans- 
figured Curist. While the transfiguration is in one sense su- 
pernatural, it is in another sense the outcome and culmination 
of all that is natural. ‘“ What Christian thought has in the 
life of Jesus is just what is demanded by the philosopher for 
the centre of a complete cosmology.” “ There is that in matter 
which makes it unaccountably instinct with the forces of devel- 
opment. Into perpetually higher phases of existence it is ever 
pushing itself.” “The drift of things is much more surely up- 
ward, to some such glorification and manifestation as this which 
we are studying, than it is downward to disorganisation and 
death.” The Christian student of the transfiguration will re- 
alise the close connection which exists between the natural and 
the supernatural. Even those who are far from accepting Chris- 
tianity as an authoritative revelation are beginning to yield to 
the necessity of acknowledging a “supernatural naturalism,” 
vague and undefined as the notion may be “The realism 
which has been atheistic, now, in most unexpected quarters, 
looks towards idealism, which is pantheistic. The next birth- 
pang for the ultimate philosophy will be the passing through 
this impending discussion. Afar, it may be, but certain is the 
triumph of ideal-realism in this ‘ Ratio et Verbum,’ this Logos, 
with its Christian theism granting the vision of Gop in CuristT.” 

Any solution of the problems that bear upon the relations of 
matter and force which fails to take into consideration such a 
scene as the transfiguration, must be incomplete and so far in- 
adequate. ‘Philosophy has written her death warrant,” if she 
refuse to find a place in her system for such spiritual manifes- 
tations which are reflected, and to a certain extent repeated in 
every thoughtful and spiritually minded man’s experience. The 
transfiguration of Curist threw “a definite and unique illumi- 
nation” over the whole of creation. It “lit up, and at least 
partially explained,” the whole history of the past. ‘ With pos- 
sibilities in Crrist, as the Logos of creation, such as these, 
every farthest atom had quivered and advanced from the be- 
ginning.” 

The appearances of Moses and Elias with Jesus at the trans- 
figuration form the themes of the fifth and sixth lectures. “No 
figure of the early times is more surely rising out of the mists 
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of antiquity and assuming his true place in the annals of his 
race, than is Moses, the lawgiver of Israel and the benefactor 
of mankind.” The great need of his time was the inculcation 
of the necessity of aw. The discipline and training which the 
human race have since received renders possible the proclama- 
tion of /éberty. Law must precede liberty and ever abide with 
it. A deep Christian philosophy must constantly look back to 
and recognise the wonderful achievements of this mighty Jew. 
St. John in prophetic vision at Patmos beheld the inhabitants of 
heaven singing ‘the Song of Moses, the servant of the Lorn, 
and the Song of the Lamb.” “The law was our schoolmaster 
to bring us to CurisT, that we might be justified by faith. But 
after that faith is come we are no longer under.a schoolmaster.” 
Hence upon the scene of the transfiguration Moses appeared 
with Curist, and then disappeared, after having conversed with 
Him concerning the sacrifice which was drawing near, “the 
decease which He should accomplish at Jerusalem.” 

The law and the prophets are correlatives. From the law 
and the purpose for which it was ordained, there dawns upon 
the human soul a hope for the future, based upon the Messianic 
idea on which the law was founded, and towards which it is ever 
looking forward. In the transfiguration the unity of the law 
and the prophets is fully recognised, as it had been continually 
in the preaching of Curist. “So profound is the relationship 
which binds law and prophecy that their representatives, Moses 
and Elias, not only appear together in the hour of Curist’s vis- 
ible glory, but just as, the law being taken up into love in 
Curist, Moses disappeared, so also did Elias, the prophecies of 
the past being realised” in Him who was Himself the new 
prophet. 

The seventh lecture treats of Jesus left alone. “ Jesus only 
is the watchword of evangelical reform. Moses is sublime, but 
only because CurisT fulfils him.” Yet life by law is not value- 
less. Every man’s Mosaism is a preparation for Curist. The 
more clearly we realise that glory which was manifested on the 
mount of transfiguration, the more certainly are we left alone in 
the presence of Curist’s absolute and sole lordship. 

The last lecture explains the connection between the transfig- 
uration and the resurrection. Our Saviour Himself, on descend- 
ing from the mount, charged His disciples that they should “ tell 
no man until the Son of man be risen again from the dead,” 
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and the disciples questioned “ with one another what the rising 
from the dead should mean.” The transfiguration marked one 
of the stages of the transformation which became complete at 
Curist’s resurrection. “The resurrection body of Jesus Curist 
was His completely transfigured body.” Only when His body 
was restored from the grave and freed from all possibility of 
corruption, would the nature and purpose of the transfiguration 
be understood. Till that time came the disciples were enjoined 
to tell no man what they had seen. 

These lectures contain many deep thoughts of a true Chris- 
tian philosophy, and are marked at times by a poetic fervor 
that .-.st have produced a great effect upon those who heard 
them. 


The credibility and historical accuracy of the narratives in 
the Old Testament Scriptures have within a few years past 
received much corroboration from important discoveries of 
ancient documents in the East, the Chaldean clay tablets dug 
up in the neighborhood of Nineveh and Babylon, the inscrip- 
tions in ancient Egyptian tombs, and the papyrus rolls recov- 
ered from their long resting-places within the mummy cases 
of the dead. Dr. Geike has availed himself of these priceless 
sources of information to set before the public in a popular and 
interesting manner the latest results of Eastern exploration as 
they bear upon and illustrate the history and the varied national 
customs and manners of the peoples that are mentioned in the 
Bible. Dr. Geike has recently supplemented his longer and 
well-known publication, Hours with the Bible, by a smaller 
work more adapted to general circulation, called Old Testament 
Characters.* 

Although this book deals with some of the same persons as 
are more largely treated of in Hours with the Bible, it is not a 
mere condensation of that work, but an entirely independent 
composition. It is a book especially fitted for reading at odd 
moments when there is not time for a longer study of these sub- 
jects. Each of the characters forms an entirely distinct topic, 
and is discussed in a short paper, which can be read in ten or 
fifteen minutes. The results of recent discoveries in the East 
are simply assumed ; those who wish to see the evidence upon 


* Old Testament Characters. By CUNNINGHAM GeEIkE, D. D. New York: 
James Pott & Co. 1885. 
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which these results are based can find it in the larger work. 
This new volume is also profusely illustrated with cuts differing 
from those of the previous publication. These cuts serve to 
give a vivid impression of many of the customs in private life 
as well as among public functionaries, and in military proceed- 
ings. The various occupations of the people, such as agricul- 
ture, commerce, and manufactures, are elucidated by cuts drawn 
from ancient rock sculptures and monuments. 

The Old Testament characters embraced in this volume ex- 
tend from Noah to Nehemiah, and serve to give a connected 
view of the various successive periods of Scripture history. 

Beginning with Noah, we have a picture of the state of the 
world in his time, drawn from what we know of that period 
through the brief statements of the Bible concerning the occu- 
pations and customs immediately preceding the Flood, and sup- 
plemented by the accounts which we have in the most ancient 
records of post-diluvian life. “Judging from these, Noah must 
have lived amidst a race enjoying many of the highest results 
of social and political maturity.” Almost a thousand years be- 
fore Abraham, “ Egypt exhibited a civilisation that is inexpli- 
cable except on the theory that she had received most of its se- 
crets as a priceless heritage from the world that had perished in 
the Flood.” The Babylonian records also give us information 
that dates from at least two thousand years before Curist. With 
the traditions of the Flood embodied in these documents we 
find also many statements and allusions that will serve to give 
us a picture of the civilisation of the age of Noah. Dr. Geike, 
however, draws attention to the simplicity of the Scripture nar- 
rative of the Flood and the extravagances and glare of exagger- 
ation which characterise not only the Babylonian records, but 
also all other uninspired accounts and traditions of the deluge. 

The patriarchal period of Scripture history is illustrated by 
brief accounts of Abraham, Isaac, Ishmael, Jacob, Leah and 
Rachel, Esau, and Judah. The Bible chronology apparently 
fixes the period of Abraham at not more than three hundred 
years after the Flood. But it is the practice of those who re- 
corded the ancient genealogies to omit many links. There 
seems to be good authority for dating some of the Egyptian dy- 
nasties at B. Cc. 3000. If so, this would prove the existence of one 
or more gaps in the fragmentary notices of the patriarchs be- 
tween Noah and Abraham. 
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Dr. Geike delineates the characters of the various patriarchs 
with a few vivid touches, that serve to bring out clearly their 
different temperaments and dispositions. 

Only once did Abraham assume the character of a warrior, 
and that solely for the rescue of his kinsman : — 

But fidelity to his kindred was not less marked than the upright in- 
dependence which refused to accept any of the spoil. His interces- 
sion for Sodom bespeaks his charity and tenderness ; his purchase of 
the grave at Machpelah, his prudence and justice ; and his sending 
his steward to Haran to get a wife from his own race for his son illus- 
trates his resolve to keep his posterity distinct from the idolatrous 
populations among whom he lived. It is, however, in his readiness to 
obey the Divine will, even at the cost of the life of his son, that his 
character rises to its loftiest grandeur. 


The gentle and almost effeminate character of Isaac, his de- 
pendence first upon his mother and then upon his wife, are por- 
trayed with similar delicate touches. He alone of all the patri- 
archs was contented with a single wife. He was satisfied with 
the affection and society of a single woman: first his mother, 
and after her death his wife. How he missed the tender solace 
of female companionship we may read in the brief record of 
Genesis, when Isaac received Rebekah as his wife, “He loved 
her; and Isaac was comforted after his mother’s death.” 

The contrast between Jacob and Esau is likewise sharply 
drawn :— 

With a dash of the qualities of his mother, Jacob inherited mainly 
the solid worth of his father, —his quiet, meditative turn, averse to 
action, his contented and simple tastes, his patient tenacity, willing in- 
dustry, and deep religious convictions. He was the true descendant 
of Abraham, though tainted by the vices of the old Mesopotamian 
stock. Esau, on the other hand, was the genuine son of the desert. 
On his mother’s side, he was the great-grandson of one from whom no 
fewer than twelve tribes of the wilderness had sprung. 


The Hebrew characters prominent during the sojourn of Is- 
rael in Egypt give occasion for the author tc delineate the state 
of civilisation in that ancient country, and the manners and cus- 
toms of that period. The representations thus given are drawn 
largely from the great subterranean mummy pits that contain 
multitudes of mural paintings in which are vividly portrayed 
the daily life, the public rites and ceremonies, religious and po- 
litical, and the varied occupations of the Egyptians a thousand 
years before the time of Joseph. The condition of Egypt at 
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the time of the exodus is represented as extremely favorable for 
an attempt on the part of a slave population to regain their lib- 
erty. Beside the Hebrews, multitudes from different races had 
been settled in the marshy regions of Northern Egypt, brought 
as captives from the numerous wars in which King Rameses II. 
had been involved. After his death the Delta was in a flame of 
insurrection. The severe measures adopted to repress this spirit 
of revolt are recorded on the ancient monuments, and confirm 
in a striking manner the account given in Erodus. 

The period of the Judges, when the Israelites were constantly 
warring with the Canaanites, is illustrated by the few Punic re- 
mains that have reached our times. 

The kings and prophets of the two kingdoms of Israel and 
Judah afford many topics of interest to every reader of the 
Scriptures. The author has selected the most prominent of 
these, and has treated them with a freshness of illustration that 
secures and retains the interest of the reader, notwithstanding 
that so much has already been written upon them by authors of 
acknowledged learning and ability. During this period the Is- 
raelites again came into frequent contact with Nineveh, Baby- 
lon, and Egypt. Numerous contemporary records of those 
times still remain, and throw a flood of light upon the Old Tes- 
tament history. 

The more fully these ancient records of the East have been 
deciphered, the more clearly has the credibility of the sacred 
history been established. The work of Dr. Geike in bringing 
together those points which bear upon the narratives of Holy 
Scripture, and placing them before the public in an interesting 
form, cannot be too highly commended. 


It has become quite customary to publish memorial volumes 
of distinguished men, and of those who for any reason have ex- 
erted a wide influence, or become endeared to a large circle of 
acquaintance. In the case of clergymen who have occupied 
important positions, and whose busy lives have left them but 
little leisure to compose special treatises on theological sub- 
jects, this memorial naturally takes the form of a volume of ser- 
mons. One of these memorials we have before us, entitled 
University Sermons,* by the late Archdeacon of Dublin. 

* University Sermons, by WILL1AM LEE, D. D., late Archbishop King’s Lecturer 


in Divinity in the University of Dublin, and Archdeacon of Dublin. Dublin: 
Hodges, Figgis & Co. London: Rivingstons. 1886. 
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To this volume a short memoir is prefixed. William Lee was 
born in Ireland, and graduated from Trinity College, Dublin, 
where he obtained the First (Classical) Scholarship. Although 
his tastes were classical, he applied himself assiduously to the 
study of mathematics, in order that he might gain a fellow- 
ship in Dublin University, an honor that depended largely 
upon mathematical attainments. So successful was he in his 
efforts that at his degree examination he obtained First Senior 
Moderatorship in Mathematics; the next year he gained the 
Law mathematical prize; then the Madden Fellowship pre- 
mium ; and finally was elected a Fellow of Trinity College. In 
1857 Dr. Lee was chosen Professor of Ecclesiastical History in 
the University of Dublin, and in 1862 appointed Archbishop 
King’s Lecturer in Divinity. He was on the closest and most 
intimate terms of friendship with Archbishop Trench for almost 
twenty years, and held the post of examining chaplain, and 
when the Archbishop was absent from Dublin, acted as his 
Commissary. Dr. Lee also received the appointments of Arch- 
deacon of Dublin and Rector of S. Peter’s, the largest parish 
in Dublin. Such a multiplicity of duties necessarily left him 
but little time for private study or for literary work. He was, 
however, a systematic student and an insatiable reader. There 
was no kind of literature which he did not read, — theology, his- 
tory, science, politics, poetry, fiction. In the national synod of 
the Church of Ireland he took a prominent part. But when it 
was proposed to give the laity a share in the work of that body, 
he protested strongly and withdrew forever from the councils of 
the Irish Church. In 1870 Dr. Lee was appointed one of the 
two representatives of the Irish Church in the New Testament 
Company for the revision of the Authorised Version of the 
Scriptures. 

Besides sermons, Dr. Lee has published several works. The 
first and best known of these is On the Inspiration of Holy 
Scripture. He also wrote Three Introductory Lectures on Ec- 
clestastical History, an Essay on Miracles, and a Commentary on 
the Revelation of S. Fohn, forming the last part of the last vol- 
ume of the Speaker's Commentary. He was the author, also, of 
several other essays relating to the disputed topics of the day. 

Dr. Lee died suddenly from acute pneumonia, in the sixty- 
eighth year of his age. The memorial volume of sermons now 
published embraces a great variety of topics, and shows a mind 
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well stored with knowledge upon all matters of current discus- 
sion in the Church and State and among philosophical think- 
ers ; while many of the sermons exhibit a due appreciation of, 
and care for, the practical Christian duties of the daily life. 

The principal sermon of the volume is upon the Athanasian 
creed. In this the author answers the various objections that 
have been made to its use in the Church. Chiefly upon the au- 
thority of Dr. Waterland, he places its origin at a date previous 
to 431 A. pv. As regards the extent. of the acceptance of the 
Athanasian Creed Dr. Lee has, however, used language whose 
sweeping character can hardly be justified. He says: “ We re- 
ceive this creed as true in all its parts, with the whole Latin 
Communion, with the whole Greek and Russian Communion 
(if we except the seeming reference to the double procession), 
with the whole Lutheran, Belgic, Swiss, and Bohemian Prot- 
estant communities ;”’ again : “ There is no instance in history of 
such perfect conformity to the well-known test of the true doc- 
trine,” viz. Quod semper, etc. ; once more, “the fact of the umz#- 
versal assent to, and acceptance of, the ¢hree creeds sets aside 
more than one objection which has been urged against the 
Athanasian Creed.” In connection with such strong state- 
ments the qualification which the author makes as to the re- 
ception of the Athanasian Creed by Protestants seems hardly 
ingenuous. “Some of these communities regard the Atha- 
nasian creed as edifying for public worship ; a great proportion 
as obligatory for common devotional use; but all as true.” 
That is, while all receive the doctrine, a portion only receive 
the creed. 

Dr. Lee claims without any qualification that “the whole 
Greek and Russian Communion” receive this creed. His own 
favorite authority, Dr. Waterland, might have taught him that 
only those Greeks subject to the Patriarch of Constantinople 
have ever received this creed. Even this, according to Dr. 
Waterland, was at quite a late period. His conclusion is that 
“ This creed had been received by the Greeks soon after their 
first disputes with the Latins about the procession.” ‘“‘ Or pos- 
sibly the Latin Patriarchs of Constantinople between the years 
1205 and 1260 might first introduce the creed there.” At any 
rate, the Athanasian Creed was accepted only by European 
Greeks and entirely unknown in Asia and Africa. 

When discussing the possibility of omitting the “ damnatory 
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clauses,” Dr. Lee asserts that “there is no portion of the Atha- 
nasian Creed which can be omitted without dislocating its entire 
structure.” Here again Dr. Lee differs from Dr. Waterland, 
who says : “ However, since the damnatory clauses are the main 
difficulty, a better way might have been contrived than was then 
thought on ; namely, to have preserved the whole creed except 
those clauses which are separable from it.” 

The argument of Dr. Lee, however, as to those to whom the 
anathema applies is of considerable force. He emphasises the 
words “keep the faith.” Whence he concludes that the anath- 
ema is pronounced only against those who have once received 
and then abandoned the faith, against apostates, not those who 
have never heard of the true faith, nor those who through early 
prejudice have never received it. 

All the sermons are written in a clear and interesting style, 
and, being on topics of present importance, will well repay the 
attentive perusal of the reader. 


Handbooks as guides to theological students in the prosecu- 
tion of particular courses of study are as necessary for them as 
for the attainment of knowledge by other inquirers into theoret- 
ical or practical matters that pertain to secular fields of investi- 
gation or labor. Lcclestology, a Treatise on the Church and 
Kingdom of God,* is a volume intended to meet such a need as 
this. It discusses the nature and plan of the Church, its doc- 
trines, sacraments, and ordinances, from a Presbyterian point of 
view. This discussion assumes the character to a great extent 
of simple statement, with only the very briefest, if any, expo- 
sition of the grounds upon which the author bases his opinions. 
The generally accepted tenets of the Presbyterians as regards 
Sacraments and Orders and the organic structure of the Church 
are set forth ina clear and succinct manner, and the book will no 
doubt prove useful and acceptable to those for whom it was in- 
tended. The author is moderate in his views and endeavors to 
state fairly the position taken by other religious bodies, Angli- 
can, Roman Catholics, Greek Church, and Protestant prelatical 
communions, as well as those other Protestants who differ from 
the Presbyterians. We observe, however, a confusion between 


* Ecclesiology, a Treatise on the Church and Kingdom of God on Earth. By Ep- 
WARD D. Morris, D. D., Professor of Systematic Theology in Lane Theological 
Seminary. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 15885. 
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religious creeds and theology. It seems to be assumed that it is 
the province of creeds “to supply clear definitions, explain what 
is obscure, guide and stimulate inquiry, and in the aggregate 
furnish to the private members a special and effective education 
in the doctrines of grace.” The author in his preface expresses 
a strong desire and hope for the union of Christendom. “If the 
perusal of this treatise should help any single mind into clearer, 
broader, more irenic conceptions of the Church, or should con- 
tribute in the slightest measure towards the harmonising of 
opinion and action among Christian men, around this one Di- 
vine institution, on whose growth and efficiency the interests of 
spiritual Christianity, the world over, seem now so vitally to de- 
pend, that hope will have gained its largest realisation.” In 
the body of the work, however, the author expresses himself in 
very despairing tones. 

History bears steadily increasing testimony to the futility of the at- 
tempt to make the Church in any country coterminous with the State. 
Nor does history encourage the hope of universal agreement through 
moral influence, on any given basis of organic union. No uniform 
mode of organisation or worship could be proposed at present, with- 
out creating new and fiercer divisions ; no uniform standard of belief, 
without developing larger, intenser diversities. 


It is told of a celebrated preacher, that, on being informed 
that his sermons were to be published, he said: “ Well, you 
must print me, too.’’ There was more truth than vanity in the 
remark. Notwithstanding the striking exception of the fost 
mortem publication of F. W. Robertson’s sermons, it is safe to 
say that justice cannot be done to a great preacher in this way, 
nor, as a rule, can much impression be thus made upon the 
thinking of the age. The action, the voice, the face, the fire of 
the speaker’s personality are lacking to the printed page. If 
even Bishop Magee’s revision of his sermon notes has proved 
an ineffective publication in comparison with the living preach- 
er’s power er tempore, how much more when the revision is by 
another hand, and made after the author’s death. It is stated 
in a prefatory note to the sermons of Dr. Ewer, published in 
the volume before us,* that 

In writing his sermons Dr. Ewer frequently made short memoranda 


* Sanctity and Other Sermons. By the Rev. FERDINAND C. Ewer, S. T. D.; 
with an Introduction by the Rt. Rev. Gro. F. Szymour, D. D., LL.D., and a 
Memoir by CHARLES T. CONGDON. New York: E. & J. B. Young & Co. 1885. 
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of points to be enlarged upon in preaching. In the following sermons 
these memoranda have been rewritten, recalling as nearly as possible 
Dr. Ewer’s exact words, and are printed in small type, to avoid any 
question of authenticity. 


This is a sign of the carefulness with which the editor has un- 
dertaken his whole labor of love, but it is also in the main a fair 
measure of the quality of the sermons, even in those parts 
which are printed directly from the author’s manuscript. There 
is an evident ruggedness, and sometimes a lack of close connec- 
tion, in the successive paragraphs, which shows that we have 
often little more than the Report of an Extemporaneous Ser- 
mon. In the case of several of the sermons this is indeed ex- 
plicitly stated in a foot-note. It is obvious, therefore, that for 
a sample of Dr. Ewer’s literary expression we must turn to the 
well-known volumes that were printed in his lifetime, ¢. g., that 
on The Failure of Protestantism and on Catholicity, on Catho- 
licity in its Relation to Protestantism and Romanism, and on 
The Operation of the Holy Spirit. It should be added thata 
full and true impression of this preacher's spirit, and of his 
intellectual and theological growth, can only be acquired by the 
perusal of his paper entitled, What is the Anglican Church? 
and of his Open Letter on the Catholic Movement. 

However, the sermons, being bound along with the memoir, 
are evidently printed chiefly as a memento for the preacher’s 
many friends, — as a sort of after-echo of the living utterance 
that they knew so well. And the volume is well adapted to this 
purpose. It will recall to Dr. Ewer’s hearers many telling frag- 
ments of his thought already imbedded in their memory, and 
much of the method of his appeal to souls. Above all, these 
sermons are a true mirror of this Priest’s uncommon reality and 
lovableness of spirit, and of his severe self-discipline and hu- 
mility. Witness this short extract from the sermon on “ The 
Ascetic Life :”” — 


You say it makes me ill to fast. That is because your religion has 
been a religion of sloth and ease, bodily luxury and selfishness. . . 
I only know that millions of Christians for fifteen hundred years did 
not say this; and that even to-day four fifths of the Christian world do 
not say it. Sickness, indeed, in those who can dance all night! I 
know nothing of that ; I only know what the Master said and did. . . . 
Ah, my beloved, this fallen nature of ours deserveth chastening. . . . 
Such a life,— such mortification of the earthly intermediate nature 
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that the soul may reach over it and out after the supernature, mount- 
ing itself, attaining a spiritual and ethereal elevation, — such austerity 
to the flesh is something the world looks on and cannot comprehend 
at all, while it feels, somehow, that there is an unknown power in it 
different from anything in its own experience. . . . But though the 
world shakes its head and turns away, yet when it needs real spiritual 
advice and tenderness, when it would pour out its sins and cast them 
away from itself, that same world will nevertheless do, is doing to-day, 
great homage to that very life of mortification by seeking it wherever 
it is breaking out all over the Church in preference to anything else ; 
and it does so because the blind but beautiful instincts of human 
nature are true, after all, to eternal truth. . . . The best microscopists, 
in approaching the more difficult class of investigations, prepare their 
physical systems by fasting and rest, so that even their skilled eyesight 
may give a purer service. 

In this sermon on Asceticism there is, indeed, an occasional 
rashness of statement, a certain tendency to paradox, very 
characteristic of the preacher. But Dr. Ewer often spoke thus 
of set purpose. He overstated some aspects of the truth, or 
emphasised one side of the truth, because he was persuaded 
that so only could he make the desired impression upon his 
hearers. The average soul is so unwonted to Catholic truth 
that it will not even notice truth unless the statement of it be 
startling. Sacramental faith having largely died out of pro- 
bitant religion, the obstacle to its restoration is more formi- 
dable than would be the obstacle to its inculcation in many 
minds that are wholly un-Christian. This Dr. Ewer knew. 
Therefore he was determined that his should be “winged 
words,” quick and powerful, piercing even to the dividing asun- 
der of soul and spirit, and discerning the thoughts and intents 
of the heart. In this method Dr. Ewer had precedent in the 
recorded words of our Blessed Lorp Himself, as given in the 
ninth chapter of S. Zuwse and elsewhere; and S. Paul’s man- 
ner was often the same. Yet that Dr. Ewer was also alive to 
the other side of this same question of Asceticism is clear from 
remarks in his sermon, Dr. Pafetra. For example, the follow- 
ing passage : — 

Each, then, must seek the perfection of his own state of life. ... 
Ah, beloved, Gop never calls any to perfection contrary to his state of 
life, so as to hinder its duties. Mother harassed with cares, maiden 
whose duty happens to be to those dependent on you, either through 
age or tender years or sickness, remember that any perfection not ap- 
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plicable to your own state of life is positively not perfection at all for 
you. It is imperfection instead. The perfection of a wife is different 
from that of a daughter. . . . To be perfect is simply to work perfectly 
according to your station and opportunities. If you do this, then you 
are perfect even as your Father in heaven is perfect. 


The Dogma of the Incarnation was the keystone of Dr. 
Ewer’s thought and life and preaching. How he held it and set 
it forth to men appears from the sermons on “ The Great Offer 
of Christianity,” and on ‘‘ Christ the Examplar.” Here are a 
few of his words : — 


He who divides the end from the means, who expects to know Gop 
without knowing Curist, is not Christian, and labors under a fatal 
delusion. Curist declares that the only way of attaining the great 
destiny of the knowledge of Gop is to know Him, and we cannot know 
Him except by union with Him. ‘There must be a mediation. Gop 
must throw Himself into a form to come within the range of man. 
This was accomplished in the great mystery of the Incarnation. .. . 
There is no Christianity without Curist. . . . He is its inner energy. 
He is the thing we see through His teachings, His character, His 
purity, His meekness. We cannot see and feel and realise His teach- 
ings separate from Himself. He is Christianity. Christianity is a 
human being. We can understand the Stoic philosophy, the Peripa- 
tetic, and the philosophy of the Academy, without Zeno or Aristotle or 
Plato, but we cannot understand Christianity without understanding 
Curist. . . . It is very certain that men are often an enigma to each 
other. There is a great deal of good in every man and every woman, 
and there is a great deal of bad in every man and every woman ; and 
so it follows that all our acts and words lie rooted back in a very com- 
plicated soil of mixed motives. And it is the most difficult of all 
things to read each other thoroughly on this account. But Jesus 
CHRIST was without sin. And there is nothing so transparent as 
singleness of purpose, and truth, and purity, and meekness, and brav- 
ery, and honesty, and unselfishness. Sincerity is perfectly intelligible. 
And there is no man living, or that ever has lived, as easily compre- 
hended as Jesus Curist. 


The volume will be a most welcome memorial to those who 
admire Dr. Ewer, and he left many sincere friends and admirers 
behind. 





Following close upon the appearance of Amiels ournal 
comes another intimate revelation of a soul's history.* To those 


* Meditations of a Parish Priest: Thoughts by JoserpH Roux. Translated by 
IsABEL F. Hapcoop. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
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who have a taste for this species of literature nothing can be 
more interesting than books like this, which bare a spirit down 
to the quick. We should think such exposure might be un- 
pleasant to a living man, if at all sensitive ; but upon this mat- 
ter, as upon others, the French have their own thoughts, and the 
Abbé Roux does not seem to be vexed or chagrined by the en- 
terprise of the friend who has given his 7oughts to the world. 
On the whole these thoughts are much less personal than those 
which shine forth upon us from the inspiring pages of Amzée/’s 
Fournal ; and whatever we may think of the taste of such 
bookmaking, it cannot be denied that revelations of this sort 
engage us somewhat in proportion to the abundance with which 
they reveal an individual life. The charm of Amiels Fournal, 
however, depends not merely upon this interest, but upon the 
extreme fineness, delicacy, and beauty of the personality with 
which it makes us acquainted. Amiel was, moreover, a large- 
minded, gifted, and original thinker; his Pensées are pensées 
indeed, and sometimes smite the reader with wonder at their 
truth and depth. Compared with M. Amiel, it cannot be denied 
that the Abbé Roux is, to put it grossly, a rather light-weight. 
The Abbé Roux’s mind is handicapped by his education, by his 
remote and solitary life in the uninspiring rural provinces of 
France, and especially by the narrow outlook upon the world 
which his training and experience must give to a pricst of the 
Church of Rome. We make haste to observe that considering 
the limitations of his lot he is remarkably broad-minded, and 
the things which life has. said to him in his lonely parish, be- 
friended and companioned intellectually by his books alone, will 
certainly surprise the attentive reader. The subjects of his 
Meditations are Literature and Poets ; Eloquence and Orators ; 
History and Historians; Mind, Talent, and Character; Joy, 
Suffering, and Fortune; Time, Life, Death, and the Future ; 
The Family, Childhood, and Old Age; The Country and the 
Peasant ; Love, Friendship, and Friends ; God and Religion: 
a liberal range truly, and one exhibiting in the mere catalogue 
of it a various interest in the matters which touch the heart of 
the world. The thoughts which these themes suggest are not in- 
frequently trite enough ; but often, also, they are both just and 
valuable. We have thought that we shall best give the reader 
a sense of the character and the worth of the Abbé Roux’s ob- 
servations by the cxcerpts from the volume itself, which fol- 
low :— 
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The artist, being spirit and flesh, must guard against the purely 
ideal, that is to say, against spirit which is not united to body ; and 
from the purely real, that is to say, from body which is not united to 
a spirit. 

Addison: Shakespeare is an ocean ; Addison an aquarium. 

Every woman who writes immodestly lives in the same way. 

Those who try to speak too well always have some misgivings as 
to the manner in which they have spoken. 

A man becomes an orator ; he is born eloquent. 

In order to judge of an event, it is necessary to place one’s self at 
a distance, as it is in order to measure a building. 

In the matter of praise we consult our appetite more than our 
health. 

What is experience? A poor little hut constructed from the ruins 
of the palace of gold and marble called our illusions. 

Are the talents which have lost their virginity, and afterwards their 
force, rare in our epoch ? 

It is said, “ Wit runs the streets.” In truth, I have been waiting a 
long, long time to see it pass by, in order to take off my hat to it. 
It is as rare in the streets as in the drawing-room. 

There is a frankness which is brutal, and I detest it ; a frankness 
which is indiscreet, and I fear it ; a foolish frankness, and I pity it. 
There is also a frankness which is opportune, delicate, and good ; 
honor to it ! 

Imitation is a necessity of nature ; when young, we imitate others ; 
when old, ourselves. 

Success causes us to be more praised than known. 

“ The air which the body can breathe does not extend very high,” 
say the physicists. .. . 

The air which the soul can breathe here below is still less abun- 
dant. 

Who suffers more, the capable man who is at the bottom and who 
should be at the top, or the mediocre man who is at the top and 
ought to be at the bottom ? 

The violet beneath the grass, the nightingale amid the foliage, the 
genius who has patience, the virtue which hides itself, — these are 
four charming things. 

What is slander? A verdict of “guilty” pronounced in the ab- 
sence of the accused, with closed doors, without defence or appeal, 
by an interested and prejudiced judge. 

Very few men are capable of judging. “The general opinion ” is 
often merely the opinion of a few, accepted by all. 

Conscientious men are, almost everywhere, less encouraged than 
tolerated. 
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He who says, “I have done wrong,” however wicked he may be, 
could be more so. 

The man of talent who is born poor can neither take care of him- 
self, look out for himself, nor place himself where, when, and as he 
should. Daily bread solicits his attention first of all, and holds him 
captive from the beginning. He cannot live according to his mind, 
except at “leisure” hours, by hiding himself, and compromising him- 
self. Possessing neither complete liberty, complete independence, 
complete ease, nor complete respect, he runs a great risk, if he ar- 
rives at the goal at all, of arriving old and way-worn. 

We shall know whether we have been happy, we do not know if we 
are so. 

Say nothing good of yourself, you will be distrusted ; say nothing 
bad of yourself, you will be taken at your word. 

When unhappy, one doubts everything; when happy, one doubts 
nothing. 

Delicate souls seem more at their ease in delicate bodies. 

At the bottom of every man there is an abyss which hope, joy, am- 
bition, hate, love, the sweetness of thinking, the pleasure of writing, 
the pride of conquest cannot fill. The whole world cast into that 
abyss would not satisfy it ; but, oh, my Gop! a drop, one single drop, 
of thy grace, causes it to overflow. 

Who resists the pleasure of preaching to a priest? 

Cicero asserts that the noises of earth prevent men from hearing 
the harmony of the stars as they roll through the ether. 

In the same way, the tumult of the century and the bustle of life 
render the soul deaf to the mysterious voices which summon him on 
high. 

A man who is not in his place is like a dislocated bone ; he suffers 
and he causes suffering. 

The peasant loves nothing and nobody except for the use he can 
make of him. 

If you do good to a peasant, he will not love you, perhaps : do evil 
to him, and he will certainly fear you. 

Every countryman who learns to read and write renounces the 
country in his heart. 

The city does not take away, neither does the country give, soli- 
tude ; solitude is within us. 

The peasant never takes a walk. 

May the good God grant me some day to quit the country, and 
thenceforth, the country, viewed through my memories, through my 
regrets, will perhaps have charms for me ; like the faces of the par- 
ents who were harsh to us, and which appear to us so gentle to gaze 
upon, when they are no more! 
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O peasant, thou tillest the fields and fertilisest them, and sowest them; 

Thou makest the wheat to rise from the earth; 

Through thee, the “barren” is converted into grain ; 

Thou nourishest man, who is flesh. 

It is thanks to thy efforts that we live here below. 

Thou buriest a dead, cold seed, which soon revives, and flowers, and fruc- 
tiffes. .«. 

Glory to thee, O peasant ! 


O priest, thou tillest souls, thou enrichest them with the word, and the ex- 
ample and the seeds of faith, hope, and love. 

Thou makest Gop to descend from heaven ; 

Through thee, the wheat is changed into Gop; 

Thou nourishest man, who is a soul ; 

It is thanks to thy efforts that we live on high. 

Thou dost bury a body forsaken by life, and destined to decay; but this 
body, reconciled to its soul, will rise one day, and that day will be 
as long as eternity. 

O priest, glory to thee! 


Friends are rare, for the good reason that men are not common. 

Let us carry our heart through life as we would carry a torch, with 
our hand about it, lest the wind should extinguish it. 

We vaunt our friend as a man of talents, less because he has talent 
than because he is our friend. 

However well proved a friendship may appear, there are confidences 
which it should not hear, and sacrifices which should not be required 
of it. 

There are people who laugh to show their fine teeth ; and there are 
those who cry to show their good hearts. 

The sun drinks in the drop of dew which casts back its rays, and 
Gop absorbs the soul which reflects Him. 

Jesus Curist, says S. Augustine, never performed a miracle for 
the sake of performing a miracle ; and you, ye artists, imitators of 
Gop, you ciaim to paint for the sake of painting, to sing for the sake 
of singing, to write for the sake of writing. .. . 

In the presence of Gop we speak too much; we do not listen 
enough. Let us allow the Master to speak. This is just; it will be 
profitable. Indeed, He knows what we know, and we do not know 
what He knows. 

S. Thomas Aquinas verifies as though he could not believe, and 
believes as though he ought not to verify. 

Contemporary science is laborious, skilful, mighty, . . . and blind. 
Yes, blind. Theology is the eye which it lacks. 

A proof that human reason alone would not have discovered super- 
natural truths is found in the fact that they do not yet exist for its 
followers. 
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F. CALVERT, Esq., Q. C. 

J. A. CAMPBELL, Esq., M. P. 

The Very Rev. The DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 
The LORD CLINTON 
The Rev. CANON F. C. COOK. 
OCTAVIUS COOPE, Esq., M. P. 
The VISCOUNT CRANBROOK, G. S. I. 
The Right Hon. G. CUBITT, M. P 
The EARL OF DEVON. 

ARETAS AKERS DOUGLAS, Esgq., M. P. 

The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF ‘DURHAM. 
The EARL OF EFFINGHAM. 
The LORD EGERTON OF TATTON. 
The Right Rev. The BISHOP OF EMMAUS. 
H. H. GIBBS, Esq. 
The EARL OF GLASGOW. 

The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF GLOUCES- 
TER AND BRISTOL. 
Admiral Right Hon. Sir J. C. D. HAY, Bart., M. P 
Sir JAMES M. McGAREL HOGG, Bart., M. P. 

The Right Hon. J. G. HUBBARD, M. P. 

Sir H. SELWIN IBBE TSON, Bart. » M. P. 
COLERIDGE J. KE NNARD, Es 

The EARL OF L ANESBOROUGH. 
STANLEY LEIGHTON, Esq P. 

The Very Rev. The DEAN OF L YCHFIELD. 


Str WALTER FAR 


M. P. 


Treasurers: 


Bankers: 


The 


The EARL OF LIMERICK, 


|The MARQUIS OF LOTHIAN, K. T. 


The EARL OF LONGFORD. 
The Right Rev. BISHOP MACDOUGALL 
Col. MAKINS, M. P 


|The Right Hon. LORD J. MANNERS, M. P. 


Sir HERBERT E MAXWELL, Bart., M. P. 
The LORD MONTAGU OF BEAULIEU. 
The Right Hon. Sir J. R. MOWBRAY, Bart., M. P. 
The EARL NELSON 
Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF NEWCASTLE. 
The DUKE OF NORFOLK, E. M. 
The DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 
The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF OXFORD 
The EARL PERCY. 
The LORD ALGERNON PERCY, M. P. 
The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF PETER- 
BOROUGH 
The Right Hon. CECIL RAITKES, M. P 
The EARL OF REDESDALE. 
The Rev. RICHARD ROBERTS, President of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Conference 
The MARQUESS OF SALISBURY, K. G. 
The Right Hon. WM. H. SMITH, M. P. 
G. A. SPOTTISWOODE, Esq. 
The EARL STANHOPE 
A. CAMPBELL SWINTON, Esq. 
J. G. TALBOT, Esgq., M. P. 
Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF TRURO. 
Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF WIN- 
CHESTER 


UHAR, Bart., 18 King Street, St. James’s, S. W. 
The LORD HILLINGSON, Camelford House, Oxford Street, W. 


{ Messrs. HERRIES, FARQUHAR & CO., 16 St. 
| Messrs. GLYN, MILLS & CO., Lombard Street, E. C. 


James's Street, S. w. 


Secretary: G. J. MURRAY, Esq., 20 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, London, S. W. 


This Union is formed to maintain the ancient Marriage Law of the land, and in par. 
ticular to resist the legalisation of marriage with a wife’s sister. 
The whole principle on which the Marriage Law of this land is based is involved in 


the acceptance or rejection of the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill. 


In all countries where 


the Marriage Law has been relaxed in this one particular, other relaxations have, after 


some Japse of time, been adopted ; 


in some countries not onl 
sister’s husband, and a man marry his brother’s wife, and 


may a woman marry her 
is wife’s niece, or, as in 


the State of New York, his wife’s daughter, but in others a man is freely permitted to 


marry his niece by blood. 


The deliberate opinion of those who have given attention to this question may be 
ascertained from the overwhelming concurrence of disapproval of the change recorded 


by the laity in the various Diocesan Conferences. 


The ceaseless endeavors of those 


whose relations are personally implicated by infractions of the law of Marriage de- 
mand from those who are satisfied with the present law that they should signify their 
disapproval of the agitation which has been pertinaciously carri 
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THE LAW OF THE CHURCH 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


THE edition oo ONE THOUSAND copies of the work on 
Tue Ricuts AND Duties or Rectors, CHURCH WARDENS, AND 
VESTRYMEN IN THE AMERICAN CuHuRCH (by the Rev. Henry 
Mason Baum, Philadelphia: 1879, 345 pages, $1.50) is now ex- 
hausted, and there is an increasing demand for it. The Author 
has therefore decided to prepare a much larger and more com- 
prehensive work under the title “The Law of the Church in the 
United States.” It will contain about 600 pages of the size of 
the Cuurcu Review, and will be published immediately after 
the meeting of the General Convention in October. It will em- 
brace 

(a.) All the subjects treated in the former work. 

(6.) A Historical and Critical Commentary on the Constitution 
and Canons of the Church, in which will be given the opinions 
of some of the most distinguished Jurists and Canonists of the 
Church. 

(c.) Every subject on which Churchmen should be informed 
in regard to the Law of the Church will be fully treated, and 
reference made to the decisions of American Civil and Ecclesi- 
astical Courts. 

(@.) An Appendix of Forms. 

(e.) A full Index. 

Such a work has long been needed, and the experience the 
Author had in preparing the Rights and Duties, etc., as well as 
the questions that have since come under his observation and 
the advantage he has had as Editor of the CHurcu Review to 
obtain information, has fitted him for the preparation of this 
volume. 

It will be sold only by subscription. Price $4; law sheep, $5. 

Tue Caurcu Review Association, P. O. Box 1839, New York, 
N. Y., is the General Agent for the sale of the work, to whom all 


communications should be addressed. 
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SOCIETY FOR THE 
INCREASE OF THE MINISTRY. 


Rr. Rev. JOHN WILLIAMS, D.D., LL. D., President. 
Rev. ELISHA WHITTLESEY, Corresponding Secretary, 
OFFICE, 37 SPRING ST., HARTFORD, CONN. 
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MERITS. 


Score. — Strictly Educational work. The cost of thorough education 
puts its advantages beyond the means of many earnest and valuable Can- 
didates. The Society meets the needs of such by limited grants, which 
make it possible to continue their preparation from year to year till 
completed. 

PREFERENCE. — Capability before numbers in the ministry: Ist, by 
the utmost caution in adopting scholars; 2d, by renewals, if needed, 
through the College and Seminary course. In short, the aim is o/d- 
Jashioned education for the ministry. 


Alps THE MEN DIRECTLY. — There are two modes of this service, — 
contributions to the funds of Theological Schools for current expenses ; 
and grants to scholars. The former is only partial in its reach. It leaves 
out the College training, which is the primary necessity. It does not ease 
the student in respect of his personal, living, and school expenses. It 
does not admit of discrimination, in the application of gifts, between 
strong and weak, worthy and unfit men. On the contrary, the Society’s 
grants are in the form of annual scholarships, to which individuals are ap- 
pointed on personal acquaintance or approved testimonials. 

APPLICATION OF Funps. — The Society is general in its operations. 
From the beginning it has had an eye to the wants of the whole Church. 
Provision in Dioceses for only their own candidates disregards the larger 
needs of weak Dioceses, and the still more helpless missionary jurisdic- 
tions, and is notoriously selfish and suicidal. Large and generous pur- 
poses are only reliable in the Body of Curist. 


Catuo.icity. — The Society ignores, in its administration, differences 
of opinion and Churchmanship; assumes that its scholars are learners, 
preparing to judge for themselves, and that a “right judgment in all 
things” is the product of trained faculties and careful study, animated 
by sincere loyalty to Curist and his Church. 
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THE TIFFANY GLASS COMPANY, 
STAINED AND MOSAIC 


GLASS. 





LOUIS C. TIFFANY, PRINGLE MITCHELL, 
PRES’T AND ART DIRECTOR. VICE-PRES’T AND MANAGER. 


JOHN DUFAIS, JOHN CHENEY PLATT, 
SECRETARY. TREASURER. 





333-335 FOURTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 





International 
Exhibitions. 


London, 


Paris, 





New York, 





Philadelphia, 
Sydney, 
HERRING & CO., Melbourne, 


251 & 252 Broadway, New York is 
tc. 
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Morvat Lire Insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK. 


Richard A. McCurdy, President. 


ASSETS OVER - $108,000,000. 








,BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


Samvet E. Sprovies, Georce C, RICHARDSON, Gzorce F. Baker, Grorce Briss, 

Lucius Rosiwson, Acexanper H. Rice. — THOMPSON, Rurus W. Pecxuam, 

Samus. D, Bancocx, F, Ratcurorp Starr, DupLey OLcoTT, Wa. P. Drxon, 

Garorce S. Cor, Frepericx H. Cossirr, Freperic CROMWELL, - Hosarr Herrick, 
oun E. Devacin, Lewis May, ae T. Davies, opert A. GRANNISS, 

ovr L. Hustep, Oxtver Hagerman, OBERT SEWELL, Nicuo.as C. Mirier, 

RicHarp A. McCurpy, Henry W. Situ, S. Van RENSSELAER Hawry H. Rocsrs, 

ames C. Houpen, onn H. SHgRwoop, Crucer, Joun W. AUCHINCLOss. 
C. vow Posr, osert OryPxuanr, Cuas. R. HENDERSON, 





The new Five-Year Distribution Policy presented by 
this Company contains the following features : 


1st.. After two years this Policy contains no restriction what. 
ever upon ‘Residence, Travel, or Occupation. 

ad. Danger of .. is avoided by the agreement, on 
the part of the Company, to give paid-up Insurance 
after the Policy has been three years in force. 

gd. Dividends will be credited tc the Policy Holders once 
in five years, and can be drawn in cash if desired. 

4th. A definite and libeggieeasi surrender value is prom- 
ised at the end of each five-year period. 

5th. Claims by Death are payable as soon as proofs 
are accepted. 
Those who desire a liberal Life Insurance Contract 

are invited to apply at the Office of the Company, 

Nassau, Cedar and Liberty Streets, NEW YORK, 
or to amy of its Agents. 











